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Che First State Fair of Ceras 


HORTENSE WARNER WARD 


UECES County, and Corpus Christi in particular, boiled 

with activity in the late months of 1851 and the early 

ones of 1852. Visitors who came to the frontier town 
saw a pleasantly situated place on a broad bay.’ The business 
section was mainly on the beach, the residences scattered along 
a high bluff behind. Land in the vicinity was extremely fertile. 
Belts of timber grew near the coast. Beyond, a vast undulating 
prairie extended from the Nueces River almost to the Rio Grande. 
This plain, covered with the richest grass men had ever seen, 
abounded with mustangs, deer, antelope, and large herds of beef 
cattle. It was a virtual paradise. 

But it did not hold the men who stepped ashore from the 
New Orleans packet boats. The men did not see the greenness of 
the land, for they were blinded by the glitter of California gold. 
Corpus Christi served only as a way station on the long western 
route to the California treasureland. 

Colonel Henry L. Kinney, the founder of Corpus Christi, was 
seriously concerned over this lack of interest. He was even more 
concerned over a second and highly secret matter, of which notice 
will later be taken. The Mexican War had brought sudden pros- 
perity to Corpus Christi, but it was quickly gone again. The 
discovery of gold in California took a heavy toll of the local 
population and brought only transients to the seacoast. Colonel 
Kinney was left with a vast empty acreage and no prospect of 
filling it with substantial settlers who would make permanent 
homes. It was imperative to change the situation to avoid 


bankruptcy. 
If the colonel could induce people to settle on Corpus Christi 


1John Russell Bartlett, Personal Narrative of Explorations and Incidents in Texas, 
New Mexico, California, Sonora, and Chihuahua, During the Years 1850, ’51, ’52, 
and ’53 (2 vols.; New York, 1854), II, 528, 529. 
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land, he could sell off his vast landholdings and so develop the 
country. He would also—and here lay the real reason behind 
his desire to populate the country—be able to furnish more men 
and supplies to support General José M. J. Carbajal’s none-too- 
successful revolutionary movement in northern Mexico. This 
movement was an attempt to sever the northern states of Mexico 
from the main body of that country and set up an independent 
republic with Carbajal at its head. 

What dreams of empire the colonel may have had can only be 
guessed. Perhaps he had no dreams of personal power or recogni- 
tion save indirect ones. But he was a man who thrived on war, and 
certainly war was the only activity in which, up to this time, he 
had engaged with success. General Carbajal was making war at 
the moment but had suffered severe reverses. If the colonel were 
to profit by the general’s activities, he would have to furnish aid 
to that “‘patriot.” 

Just how Colonel Kinney evolved his idea of a state fair is not 
known. By October, 1851, he was advertising? the sale of “the 
largest stock of improved cattle, horses, &c’’ at a fair to be held 
in Corpus Christi on May 1, 1852. 

The terms of the stock and land sales were generous. Land was 
offered on the basis of one-fourth purchase money, the balance in 
three years. Stock was to be sold for cash except to actual settlers, 
with terms to the buyer’s advantage. Wagons, ploughs, harness, 
farming utensils of every description, furniture, dry goods, hard- 
ware, and merchandise of various kinds were also available. 

The Texas State Gazette of November 22, 1851, stated that 
between twenty and thirty thousand persons were expected to 
attend the fair, but this, the editor admitted, was an “extravagant 
statement.” Some twenty thousand handbills were sent to all 
parts of the world promising lavish entertainments and luxurious 
accommodations to visitors. 

Kinney followed up his handbills with hundreds of personal 
letters to people of prominence, not only in Texas, but also 
throughout the United States. He even sent Reuben Holbein to 
Europe as his agent to stimulate interest in the fair and to pro- 
mote the coming of immigrants to Texas. Although his detractors 


2Texas State Gazette (Austin) , November 15, 1851. 
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accused him of being “visionary and sanguine,’* Kinney’s mag- 
netic personality charmed thousands of promoters’ dollars from 
the pockets of both local and far-distant friends. 

On February 5, 1852, the colonel wrote Dr. Ashbel Smith: 


. I believe I shall not apply in vain for your hearty concurrence 
and assistance to carry out successfully my long cherished aspirations 
by the establishment of an Annual Fair to be held at Corpus Christi 
the first one to come off on the 1st May 1852. 

Assuring them [the public] that I can rely on your good offices 
in this matter, I propose appropriating the sum of three thousand 
dollars to be distributed as prizes to the different articles of merit & 
stock which may be entitled to such awards, and as you have more 
practical information on the subject than any other of my friends, 
I would ask you the favor to forward to me a memorandum of such 
stock & articles of general utility; etc. you deem most essential so as to 
induce a good supply for competition both of each [sic], making the 
division [sic] of the donation of the $3000 to suit the nature of the 
article or stock exhibited & within view of creating a spirit of rivalry 
among our people for the propagation & manufacturing of such things 
as Texas may be most instructed in. 

You would further assist me by allowing me to name you as one 
of the Managers for the present year, & also to forward me the names 
of Gentlemen who like you deem [sic] proper & capable to serve 
as Committee, who will take an interest in seeing that your views 
are satisfactorily carried out. .. * 


The colonel closed his letter with a gracious invitation not 
only to Dr. Smith but to all the “Gentlemen of the Committee” 
to be his personal guests during their stay in Corpus Christi. 
This committee for Texas, headed by Dr. Ashbel Smith, included 
many illustrious names.’ Among them were J. Pinckney Hender- 
son, William Bourland, Governor P. H. Bell, Governor George 
T. Wood, Captain G. K. Lewis, H. Clay Davis, General Memucan 
Hunt, and General James Davis. 

Dr. Smith accepted the colonel’s invitation to serve as manager 
of the fair, and Kinney tendered his “warmest thanks’ in return, 
writing: 

. I would take the liberty to request you, as I do all my good 
8Texas Republican (Marshall), May 1, 1852. 
4H. L. Kinney to A. Smith, February 2, 1852 (MS., Ashbel Smith Papers, Archives, 


University of Texas Library) . 
5H. L. Kinney to A. Smith, March 7, 1852 (MS., Ashbel Smith Papers, Archives, 


University of Texas Library) . 
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friends to excite an interest in your section in regard to the Fair. 
I should, with others in this part of the country be delighted to receive 
a large delegation from Galveston and the adjoining part. .. .° 


Kinney followed this letter by still another one to Dr. Smith. 
He wrote in high spirits: 

... My letters from other well advised friends give every assurance 
that the attendance will be very large: in fact I have spared neither 
pains nor expense to make this Fair everything that the Friends of 
the South West could expect or desire. 

Your suggestion as to short addresses on practical subjects at the 
Fair is just the thing that will be wanted and I with every Confidence 
Refer this whole matter to you & request that you will prepare your- 
self accordingly. .. .7 


The Texas Republican of May 1, 1852, reported that “every 
movement in and around Corpus Christi, at the present time, 
seems to have some connexion with the Great Fair.” The 
Republican went on to say that residents of the town were busily 
repairing their property, new buildings were being erected, and a 
race course was being laid out. 

Arrangements for a series of bullfights were made, including 
the importation of Don Camerena, a famous bullfighter from 
Mexico City. Maltby’s Circus, which the Republican rated as 
one of the most popular in the United States, was already spread- 
ing its tent. Its proprietor had left for New Orleans to book 
additional attractions for the show. A theatrical troupe had just 
arrived and was busily preparing wardrobes, scenery, and ma- 
chinery. Fireworks, cockfights, and—lest the tastes of more in- 
tellectually inclined persons should be overlooked—a series of 
lectures on philosophy and literature were scheduled for delivery 
during the fair. 

Colonel Kinney entrusted the purchase of the prizes to be 
awarded at the fair to Captain G. K. Lewis of New Orleans.* 

These prizes were of three classes. The first class included a 
richly chased and massive coffee urn, an embossed cake basket 
of large size, one “‘superbe’”” punch bowl, and numerous pitchers. 


6H. L. Kinney to A. Smith, March 17, 1852 (MS., Ashbel Smith Papers, Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 

7H. L. Kinney to A. Smith, April 5, 1852 (MS., Ashbel Smith Papers, Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 

8Texas Republican, May 1, 1852. 
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In the second class were silver waiters, sugar baskets, butter dishes, 
and milk pitchers. The third class listed sauce boats, cream pitch- 
ers, salt stands, sugar baskets, and a ‘splendid assortment of Rich 
Goblets, Cups, Tumblers, &c.” Each prize bore the following 
inscription with a space left vacant for the name of the person 
to whom it was awarded: 


From H. L. Kinney and General Committee of the 
Lone Star Fair, 
Corpus Christi, May, 1852. 


On May Ist, according to schedule, the Lone Star Fair, as 
Kinney now called his project, opened with great enthusiasm. 
The exhibits were displayed in a large warehouse attached to the 
brick store of Judge James Webb, the colonel’s father-in-law. 
Displays included Mexican saddles, bridles, spurs, and blankets, 
quilts, embroidery work, local horticultural products, and 


machinery. 
The correspondent of the New Orleans Daily Delta wrote: 


... The town is much crowded. It is estimated that there are 2000 
strangers here. Considering that this is the first fair held in Texas, I 
think it remarkably good showing. ... Col. Kinney deserves the high- 
est credit for his laudable efforts in getting it up. ... 

The Country in the immediate vicinity of Corpus is the finest in 
the world, for raising stock of all kinds, and to this end most of the 
premiums have been offered for the finest cattle, sheep, and horses. . . .° 


There were two races during the first week of the fair, both 
well attended. Maltby’s Circus found immediate favor, and the 
star of its show, Madam Ella Nunn, amazed her audiences nightly 
with her horsemanship. 

The Delta correspondént continued: 


... The arena [of the circus tent] is nightly crowded. ... On the 
reserved seats are to be seen elegantly dressed American and Mexican 
ladies, flirting their fans with the same coquetry that they would at an 
opera—officers of the army, among whom I recognized Gen. [William 
S.] Harney and Capt. Jones—fashionable gentlemen in white kids! 
—frontiersmen of Texas, with their fine shooters in their belts, and 
the handle of a Bowie-knife peeping from their bosoms—friendly 
Comanche and Lipan Indians—Mexican rancheros, and a fair sprin- 
kling of darkies. .. 1° 

®9New Orleans Daily Delta, May 20, 1852. 
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The correspondent remarked that, though the frontiersmen 
went armed through the streets, there was no violence except an 
occasional “‘fisticuff in a drinking shop.” 

There was much to recommend Corpus Christi, the Delta cor- 
respondent thought. The nights were charming, with a sea breeze 
always blowing, and “‘a delightful band of musicians which plays 
every evening on the Bluff at Col. Kinney’s house adds to the 
enchantment of the moonlit scenery on the beautiful bay.” 

During the second week of the fair, this same correspondent 
wrote enthusiastically: “This has been decidedly the most exciting 
week of the fair—a great many people have lately come in, and we 
are now in full blast.” 

At stock sales cattle were bringing $5.00 per head, a thousand 
selling in a single day. Mustangs sold for $20.00 and mares from 
$6.00 to $13.00. Mules brought $24.00 and $32.00. Town lots 
sold for $100.00 and lands from $1.00 to $3.00 per acre. 

The sports of the week commenced with a bullfight. Don 
Camerena, the celebrated bullfighter from Mexico City, entered 
the ring before a large crowd. His performance was something 
of a disappointment. A little red bull, which the audience dubbed 
Colorado, twice nearly gored the illustrious guest. The animal so 
won the heart of the crowd that the fight was declared ‘‘a draw.” 

In spite of all this gaiety, there was an ugly and disquieting 
rumor afloat." It was common talk that the fair was but a mask 
for General Carbajal’s filibustering movement, and this talk was 
given color by the general’s appearance at the fair. 

General Carbajal had but recently engaged in an unsuccessful 
military campaign at Cerralvo and Camargo and had been forced 
to withdraw from Mexico into Texas. The Texas Republican 
wrote of conditions in Texas stating that: 


... There is a question of deep interest to Western Texas, involved 
in this [Carbajal’s] revolution. Should the liberating party be success- 
ful, and establish a new government out of the Northern States of 
Mexico, some arrangement might be entered into by our government 
by which the slaves of our state might be recovered when they run 
away. Without some change in the Mexican Government relative to 
giving back our slaves, when they make their escape to Mexico, that 
class of property will become much depreciated in value in Western 


11Texas State Gazette, May 22, 1852. 
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Texas. A slave who succeeds in getting safe on the Western bank of 
the Rio Grande, under the existing State of things, is not likely to be 
recaptured by his master without great difficulty and danger.’ 


This statement accounts for the cordial reception which 
Carbajal received at the fair, for there were many slaveowners in 
Texas, and the loss of slaves by escape into Mexico, where they 
could find freedom, was a source of bitter dissatisfaction to the 
‘Texans. If Carbajal’s movement should succeed, then there would 
be a buffer state, allied in sympathy to the slaveowners, between 
Texas and Mexico. 

Colonel Kinney’s invitation to Carbajal to attend the fair must 
have been gratefully received by that gentleman. In it, he recog- 
nized an opportunity to recruit supporters for his declining 
cause. 

On Tuesday, May 13, 1852,'* General Carbajal of the Liberating 
Army of Mexico delivered a written address before the people 
at the fair. The circus tent was crowded to overflowing. Dr. Ashbel 
Smith, master of ceremonies, presented the general to the au- 
dience. Carbajal spoke in a clear voice, showing a mastery of the 
English language. Educated at Bethany College, Virginia, he was 
a protege of the celebrated divine, Alexander Campbell. 

The speaker set forth his cause and that of the people of 
Tamaulipas against the wrongs which had been inflicted upon 
them by the tyranny and oppressions of the Mexican government. 
He made a strong case and was loudly applauded when he sat 
down. 

There is little doubt that a great many of the audience were 
in sympathy with General Carbajal. They were willing even to 
assist in the task of reform, inasmuch as Carbajal aspired to model 
his government on that of the United States. There was only 
one difficulty—they were hesitant to give him material aid. This 
attitude is clearly shown in the speech made by General Hugh 
McLeod directly following that of the gentleman from across 
the Rio Grande. 

General McLeod “hoped” that the eloquent and forcible address 


12Texas Republican, June 6, 1852. 

13New Orleans Daily Delta, May 20, 1852. 

14John S. Ford, Memoirs (transcript, 7 vols.; Archives, University of Texas 
Library) , IV, 644. 
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of the distinguished stranger might receive that consideration 
it so justly deserved. He believed that Carbajal’s reasons for 
throwing off the ‘shackles of the priest-ridden Government of 
Mexico” were even sounder than those that had induced the 
Texas forefathers to revolt and declare themselves free. But Gen- 
eral McLeod’s private affairs prevented his taking any part in 
the cause, even though all his sympathies were enlisted in it.** 

General McLeod was aptly putting into words what the mem- 
bers of the audience felt. While willing to lend moral support to 
General Carbajal, they lacked the money for material aid. ‘As 
a rule,” John S. Ford writes, ‘war without a well-filled military 
chest, degenerates into robbery. Many of us had spent considerable 
money in the revolutionary service, and had drawn almost no 
pay, and felt unable to do anything more.’’* 

Thus it was that Carbajal’s waning star was doomed to set. 
He received but token encouragement from the gathering. Also 
ended was Kinney’s dream of recouping his fortunes by acting 
as supply agent to Carbajal’s army. Still, in the afternoon of the 
day on which General McLeod’s speech had dampened the spirits 
of Kinney and Carbajal, Kinney’s enthusiasm was renewed, at 
least on the surface. Everything about him seemed sparkling and 
successful. 

The cattle show was held, with a novel exhibition of horse- 
manship which anticipated the modern rodeo. Contests were held 
in throwing a bull by twisting its tail while men rode full speed 
upon their horses. Picking up a silver dollar from the ground 
while the mount was going at full run was another exciting event. 
Riding wild bulls, including even the little red bull, Colorado, 
provided great sport. 

As explained by the Delta correspondent: 


... The feat is effected by a sudden spring from the ground, and 
many a hard fall did the competitors receive before they met with 
success. At last, however, a Mexican triumphed, and such running, 
roaring and pitching as followed, even made the mules laugh. .. 


In the evening Dr. Ashbel Smith delivered an address on 


15New Orleans Daily Delta, May 20, 18532. 
16Ford, Memoirs (MS.), IV, 644. 
17Daily Delta, May 20, 1852. 
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agriculture. Then followed the distribution of the premiums for 
the exhibits. Awards were made in the following classifications: 


Stallion, 5 years old or upward—Col. H. L. Kinney 
Stallion under 5 years old—Mr. Wammack 
Mustang mares, 25 in number—R. Clements 
Gelding—J. F. Johnson 

Jack and Jenny—Rafael Aldrete 

Mules, 25 in number—E. Britton 

5 year old bulls—Don Cancarena 

Milk cow—Col. Kinney 

Ram and ewe—John Dix 

Flock of sheep—John Dix 

Brood mare—M. Montgomery 

Mustang stallion—J. Dix, Jr. 

Mexican saddle—Louis Benedict 

Mexican bridle—H. L. Kinney 

Mexican blanket—F. Garcia 

Superior horsemanship—Don Casiano 
Embroidery—Mrs. Mary Armstrong 

Best Agricultural display—Wm. Dinn 
Finest sugar—W. Hardeman 

Finest cotton—M. B. Kinney 

Fine arts—best paintings—Mr. Flintoff 
Specimin of meat biscuits—Gail Borden 
Prime mess beef{—George Starkweather 
Machinery—Mr. Redgate 

Tallow trying machine—Mr. Hobson™ 


It will be noted that the colonel was a three-time winner, while 
his wife, “M. B.” or Mary B. Kinney, took a prize for having 
grown the finest cotton on her Oso ranch. 

Coupled with the uneasy feeling over the Carbajal incident, 
there was a strong undercurrent of dissatisfaction and criticism 
of the conduct of the fair which found its way into the news- 
papers. The Texas State Gazette considered: 


that the fair ... was a failure. There were present about five 
hundred Mexicans, and about two hundred “filibusters,” including the 
renowned Carvajal, about two hundred citizens from different parts 
of the country, and a considerable number of “black legs,” being in all 
about one thousand persons. The sales of cattle, horses, and land, 
for which undoubtedly the fair had been gotten up, were meagre to 


18] bid. 
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what was expected. It is said that the horses and cattle could not be 
had, as was to be expected, which accounts for the limited sales.' 


The general truth of this report need not be doubted. It reveals 
how far Colonel Kinney’s dream was from actuality. He had 
expected no less than twenty to thirty thousand visitors. About 
two thousand came. Dr. Ashbel Smith, upon his return to Galves- 
ton, first contradicted the rumor that the fair was a failure but 
later revised his opinion somewhat. He wrote to Colonel B. P. 
Johnson: 


We had a very interesting time; and being the first Fair ever 
held in our State it was highly respectable. ... As an exhibition of 
agricultural implements of staple products of the soil and of fine 
animals of imported breeds it was a slender affair as was to havé 
been expected. .. .*° 


The Texas Republican of June 6, 1852, baldly stated that: 
“the Fair did not meet the public expectation; the attendance 
was smaller than anticipated. The award of premiums was not 
received with entire satisfaction. The bullfights are declared a 
humbug.’ 

In addition to this editorial blast, the same issue of the 
Republican carried an excerpt of an anonymous letter written 
from Corpus Christi which stated that ‘‘about 200 persons were 
present in the circus tent’’ for the awarding of the premiums. 
The writer did admit, however, that the races held during the 
first week of the fair were ‘splendidly run.” The stock show was 
satisfactory, and more stock arrived daily. Numerous purchasers 
from the Rio Grande were also arriving daily with their bags 
of coin, but they held off buying in anticipation of a fall in prices. 

Though the majority of press comments spoke well of the 
fair and generally praised the colonel for his effort, there was 
no hiding the fact that the fair was an utter financial failure. 
Even Mary Kinney reflected the weight of its failure. So much 
oppressed by circumstances was she, that she could not face Dr. 
Smith to say good-bye. She wrote a letter instead, giving as her 
reason, for failing to see him upon his departure, that it was 
“painful” for her to say farewell to those she “highly esteemed.” 


19Texas State Gazette, May 22, 1852. 


204A. Smith to B. P. Johnson, July 18, 1852 (MS., Ashbel Smith Papers, Archives, 
University of Texas Library) . 
21Texas Republican, June 6, 1852. 
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She begged to be excused from doing so, particularly as she now 
felt ‘‘a little sad.”*? It is a revealing letter, made all the sadder by 
the things that Mary Kinney did not write. 

Hardly had the fair closed before the colonel began to receive 
the repercussions of his heedless plunge into debt. Dunning 
letters and lawsuits were flung upon the counter of his store, 
including Forbes Britton’s bitter words: 


You have been under many promises to me to return this 
money [which you have borrowed from me] whenever I required it. 
Four or five times have you caused me to renew my notes paying 
heavy interest from your failing to comply. ... You assured me if I 
would draw on Mr. Wm. Judson at 60 days you would have the money 
there before it was due: you did not. You then promised me you'd 
pay it when Duval went to Washington you did not. You then 
promised you would pay it “The first week of the fair,” you did not. 
When I asked you for it, sent by the Star you replied it was not 
convenient to raise it for the Star, but you would try & fix it up for 
the next mail, it was not done; When I now apply to you, in order 
that I may meet my pinching necessities, brought about by this loan 
to you, you say—you’ll make the arrangement for me to send it by 
next mail. .. .*8 


By November 2, 1852, General Hugh McLeod was foreclosing 
on the colonel’s Mustang Island ranch.** During the November 
term of the Texas Supreme Court, the case was tried. McLeod 
asked for a judgment not only of the ranch but also of all the 
stock on it, including 6oo head of cattle, 26 Spanish mares, a 
stallion, a jack, and other real property. Kinney lost the suit, but 
the amount of the judgment is not stated in the court records. 
From 1852 onwards, suits against the colonel flooded the court 
dockets. Although he tried to extricate himself from this morass 
of debt by greater and more fantastic schemes than the fair, he 
was unable to do so. 

Why had the fair not succeeded? The remoteness of its location 
was probably the greatest deciding factor. Travel was difficult 
and hazardous. Roads were few and unimproved. Overland travel 
was by horseback or covered wagon and oxcart. By sea, the voyage 

22M. B. Kinney to Dr. Ashbel Smith, n.d. (MS., Coleman McCampbell notes, La 
Retama Public Library, Corpus Christi) . 

28F, Britton to H. L. Kinney, June 4, 1852 (MS., M. P. Norton Papers, Archives, 


Texas State Library, Austin) . 
24Texas State Gazette, January 15, 1852. 
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required a transfer from ocean-going steamers to small packet 
boats which doubled as fishing boats. Their nauseous smells and 
discomforts discouraged even the hardiest souls. The country was 
undeveloped and thinly settled. Bands of hostile Indians and 
Mexicans roamed the prairies, constantly raided the ranches 
around Corpus Christi, and left their victims mutilated and 
murdered. 

And last, there was the matter of General Carbajal’s attendance 
at the fair. Many persons stayed away from Corpus Christi because 
it was rumored that the general would likely seize materials and 
men for his campaign. Other persons, of high moral integrity, 
wanted no part in what was obviously a thinly disguised filibuster- 
ing attempt. 

Ford says** that the fair was for the purpose of arousing interest 
in the Mexican revolution among the Texans. The distance to be 
traveled, he states, and ‘other impediments” prevented many 
persons from coming. The want of funds, not only among the 
Texans but also on Carbajal’s part, kept men from volunteering 
in the revolution of the northern states of Mexico. “Fate seemed 
against him [Carbajal]. The revolution was virtually at an 
end. ...” So also was Colonel Kinney’s dream of wealth and 
fortune through the ruse of an annual State Fair of Texas. 

As a final gesture, the colonel read a list of commissions in each 
county of the state at the conclusion of the awarding of the 
prizes. This was for the avowed purpose of selecting members of 
a general committee for the fair of 1853. But none in that au- 
dience knew better than the colonel that there would be no fair 
in the coming year nor, for that matter, during the remainder of 
his lifetime. 


25Ford, Memoirs (MS.), IV, 638. 
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Cevas Money 


LOUIS LENZ 


HE FIRST MONEY brought into Texas was Spanish gold 

and silver, the silver peso being the most common. These 

pieces were minted in both Spain and Mexico. Soldiers 
in the various Texas garrisons were paid off in this money, and 
later on the Canary Islanders brought in quite a goodly amount. 

When Mexico threw off the Spanish yoke, Spanish money con- 
tinued in circulation until it could be replaced with newly 
minted Mexican money. The royal effigy had been hammered 
from the Spanish money, however, to show Mexican indignation 
against their former rulers. Thereafter, this Hammered Money, 
as it was called, was discounted 10 per cent, and the peso passed 
for only ninety cents. The new money of Mexico soon replaced 
that of Spain. 

The first Texas paper money seems to have been of Mexican 
origin. Dr. Carlos Castafieda of the University of Texas is said to 
have found an old Mexican manuscript telling of an attempt to 
establish a national bank in the city of San Antonio, Texas, in 
the early 1820’s. Bank notes were made by hand and were issued 
in denominations of one, two, and four reales and five, ten, twenty, 
fifty, and one hundred pesos. The people refused to take them in 
place of coins, however, and the bank soon went out of business. 
As far as the writer can ascertain, none of the notes has ever shown 
up in present-day collections, and there is a doubt in the minds 
of some historians that such a bank ever existed. 

Next in line comes the handwritten currency of Empresario 
Green DeWitt, in amounts of five, ten, and twenty dollars. It was 
used for the purchase of lands in his colony, was transferable, and 
generally passed as a medium of exchange. 

On April 30, 1835, by decree issued by the state of Coahuila 
and ‘Texas, Samuel M. Williams, of the firm of McKinney and 
Williams, was authorized to establish a bank in the Department 
of Brazos to be called the Commercial and Agricultural Bank of 
Texas, whose capital was not to exceed one million pesos. The 
bank was established at Galveston, with a branch at Brownsville. 
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One was contemplated at Columbia but never opened, although 
paper pesos had been printed for use there. Only about fourteen 
thousand paper pesos were issued. By an act of Congress of the 
Republic of Texas, dated February 5, 1840, McKinney and 
Williams were deprived of the further privilege of issuing paper 
money. 

At about the same time, a Velasco firm, R. & D. G. Mills, 
merchants of good reputation, made a deal with the Northern 
Bank of Holly Springs, Mississippi, brought some forty-thousand 
dollars in notes into Texas, placed their endorsement thereon, 
and used them as a medium of exchange to facilitate the operation 
of their business. These endorsed bills, known as Mills Money, 
were accepted by the Texas people and changed hands freely. 

Also in the 1830's, land agents began to swarm into Texas. 
Townsites were laid out, and shares of stock flooded the market. 
Swartwout, New Washington, Velasco, Sabine, San Felipe, and 
Bastrop were some of the main ones. Swartwout, on the Trinity 
River, and New Washington, at the present site of La Porte, were 
promoted by Samuel Swartwout, a friend of Andrew Jackson, 
and other conspicuous New York Jacksonians who were large 
shareholders in the Galveston Bay and Texas Land Company, of 
which Sam Houston was resident attorney. Swartwout had been 
appointed collector of the port of New York by Jackson. He 
made a failure of his Texas land venture and soon after departed 
for Europe. 

All participants in the battles of Bexar and San Jacinto were 
given certificates entitling them to 640 acres of land each to be 
chosen from the public domain. These certificates or scrips were 
transferable and quickly became a medium of exchange at the 
rate of fifty cents per acre. 

During the days of the Republic, in 1839-1840, an East Texas 
merchant of Nacogdoches, Kelsey H. Douglas, issued some private 
exchange bills in denominations of one, two, three, and five 
dollars. The bills were beautifully engraved and closely re- 
sembled the regular issue of the Republic. They were redeem- 
able in New Orleans, Louisiana, at the office of W. M. Beal. 
Douglas died in 1840, and the bills were discontinued. The earliest 
ones were dated September 10, 1839. 

Money from the United States was pouring into the Republic 
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rapidly in the 1830's and 1840's. Texas had thrown off the yoke of 
Mexico and had to have something to use as a medium of ex- 
change. The first audited drafts in the name of the government 
were issued at Velasco, in June, 1836, and later from Columbia 
and Houston, respectively, following the seat of government. They 
were written in longhand, made out for various amounts, and 
signed by the auditor and comptroller. Then in July, 1836, came 
the printed typeset forms on which the amounts were filled in and 
made payable out of any money in the treasury, not otherwise 
appropriated. A special form was used for payment of funds to the 
military and navy. 

It was not until Sam Houston, elected President of the Repub- 
lic, succeeded President David G. Burnet, on October 22, 1836, 
that Congress, against the advice of the first Secretary of the 
Treasury, Henry Smith, passed an act on June g, 1837, to issue 
promissory notes against the Treasury of the Government of 
Texas to the amount of $500,000, to bear interest at 10 per cent, 
redeemable in twelve months and receivable for all public dues. 
The denominations were five, ten, twenty, fifty, one hundred, and 
five hundred dollars. They were signed in Houston by Sam 
Houston, president, and Henry Smith, secretary of the treasury. 
A large star had been printed in the upper center of each note, 
which prompted collectors to designate them as the Star Notes. 

Typeset and easily counterfeited, it was soon found advisable 
to change over to an engraved form. The engraved notes, in de- 
nominations of one, two, three, five, ten, twenty, and fifty dollars, 
bore an interest rate of 10 per cent. These likewise were signed 
by Henry Smith, treasurer, but because of a physical disability, 
Sam Houston’s name was signed by William G. Cooke, in payment 
of which Cooke received one-half cent per signature. 

The writer has found some of these notes, dated December 10, 
1838, signed with Houston’s name and others by Mirabeau B. 
Lamar as president; in both incidents Smith signed as treasurer. 

By an act of Congress, dated December 14, 1837, in order to 
make change, an additional printing was made of one-, two-, and 
three-dollar denominations, without interest, in the name of the 
Republic of Texas. These were from an entirely different set of 
plates. They were signed in Houston by A. Brigham, treasurer, 
and N. B. Howe, chief clerk. The two-dollar bill is unique in 
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that the picture in the upper center shows Miss Liberty, resting 
her right arm on a shield, under the left protecting wing of the 
American eagle, over a ribbon carrying the words E Pluribus 
Unum. 

By act of Congress on December 14, 1838, an extra $150,000 
was authorized, in denominations of one, two, and three dollars. 
These bills, drawn on the Treasury of the Republic of ‘Texas, 
were signed by the treasurer and comptroller. 

Then came the issue against the treasury of the Republic, by 
act of Congress, January 19, 1839, under the administration of 
President Lamar, in denominations of five, ten, twenty, fifty, one 
hundred, and five hundred dollars. They were signed by Lamar 
and his secretary of the treasury, James H. Starr. Engraved and 
printed on both sides, the front in black and the back in red, 
they became known as Redbacks. Because of the printing of a 
star on both front and back and the name of the treasurer, this 
issue is often erroneously called the Star Issue. 

By an Act of January 29, 1842, the Exchequer Bills of the 
Republic were printed and circulated in denominations of 1214, 
25, 50, and 75 cents and one, two, three, five, ten, twenty, fifty, 
and one hundred dollars. 

The only ones the writer has seen were the 1214 cent bill, dated 
May 1, 1843, the 25 cent bill, dated May 27, 1843, and a 50 cent 
bill, dated September 1, 1843, all signed by Sam Houston, presi- 
dent, and James B. Shaw, secretary-treasurer, at Austin, Texas. 

A total amount of $150,490 in this series was issued. The bills 
were recalled by act of February 5, 1845, and all but $13,208.29 
worth were destroyed. This was the last and the rarest of the 
Texas money issues. 

The writer recently picked up a 1214 cent “Pledge of the 
Faith of the City of Houston,” dated May 29, 1843, signed by 
John Fitzgerald, treasurer, and Francis Moore, mayor, the only 
one of its kind the writer has seen. It was in use at the same time 
the exchequer bills were being circulated. 

After the annexation of Texas to the United States on February 
19, 1846, as the twenty-eighth state of the Union, Texas money 
was replaced by that of the United States. 

The next change in Texas money came when Texas cast its lot 
with the Confederate States of America. Treasury warrants came 
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generally under three different issues, all typeset and ranging 
from one to one hundred dollars. They were printed for both 
civil and military purposes and may easily be identified by the 
color of the ink used for the signature of the registrar, being red 
for civil and blue for military duties. 

The first warrants were hurried typeset affairs printed in black 
on white paper in several denominations, of which the writer 
has seen only the printed one, five, and ten dollar values and an 
odd filled-in form for $21.40. 

The second issue, under act of January 14, 1862, is commonly 
known as the Milk Maid Set. For both civil and military use, 
the one dollar note is printed in black and orange on white 
paper with a Milk Maid at the left end. The $2.50 value is 
printed in black, on white paper; for civil use, “Treasury War- 
rant” is printed in red on the reverse side and for military use, 
in blue. The $5.00 value is printed in black and green on a 
bluish paper for civil use and black and green on white paper 
for military use. It has a picture of Washington at the left end. 
The ten dollar value is printed in black and red on white paper 
for both civil and military with a sailing vessel at the left end. 
The twenty dollar value was printed the same as the ten dollar 
black and red on white paper, with a picture of Ceres at the left 
and a ship in the right upper corner. This is the largest denomi- 
nation issued. For odd amounts a special form was used. For civil 
use, black and blue on white paper was used; a beehive was 
printed in the upper right corner. For military use, the bill was in 
black and green on white, with Ceres seated on agricultural in- 
struments in the upper center and an Indian maiden at the left 
end. Occasionally when one form ran out, the other was used by 
simply writing military over civil or civil over military. 

Then came the final set of warrants; the writer has no check 
list of values. The ones he has are the one, three, five, ten, twenty, 
fifty, and one hundred dollars; this may constitute a complete 
set. All are printed in black and green on white paper, for both 
civil and military use, except the fifty and one hundred dollar 
values, the printing in this case being black on the face and green 
on the reverse. One fifty-dollar warrant for civil service is printed 
in black and green on a yellow background. 

There were many county and town warrants, besides those 
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issued by responsible firms, railroad companies, drug and grocery 
stores, and others. Small denominations were brought out in order 
to make change; all were honored within their own communities. 
This phase of Texas money would make a separate story, too long 
to include in this one. It would be an almost impossible task to 
get all of the various issues into one collection. 
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Che Caovayas Indians in Frontier 
Crade and Diplomacy, 1769-1779" 


ELIZABETH ANN HARPER 


*Eprror’s Note: The publication of Miss Harper’s complete essay on the Taovayas 
is being accomplished cooperatively by The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, and The Panhandle Plains Historical Review. Part I (1719- 
1769) is published in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XXXI, No. 3. Part III 
(1779-1835) is published in The Panhandle Plains Historical Review, 1953. 

HE FORTUNES of the Taovayas Indians were caught in the 

whirl of international power politics in the 1760's. When 

it became apparent toward the end of the Seven Years’ 
War that England would be victorious and would drive France 
from the North American continent, France offered the vast do- 
minion of Louisiana to her Spanish ally. Spain, already holding 
title to far more territory than she could effectively control, hesi- 
tated to accept the gift. But she could not suffer the alternative of 
a British Louisiana in such uncomfortable proximity to the rich 
mining area of northern Mexico. The contract for the transfer of 
Louisiana to Spain was made in 1762, but the transition was not 
entirely effected until 1769." 

Spain’s defensive expansion into Louisiana created a new prob- 
lem in her Indian relations. Her principal line of defense lay 
now on the Mississippi River rather than the Sabine and the Red. 
Thus, the region inhabited by the Nations of the North became 
an interior province rather than an international frontier. Mili- 
tary control of those Indians was more than ever out of the 
question because the meager Spanish troops had now to be con- 
centrated on the new international border. The only alternative 
in Spain’s existing Indian policy, control of the Indians through 
Missions, was not attractive to the prosperous northern tribes. 

Spain’s only hope for the control of the upper Red River region 
lay in the conciliation of the Nortefios and the Comanches, who 
~ iHerbert Eugene Bolton (ed.), Athanase de Méziéres and the Louisiana-Texas 
Frontier, 1768-1780 (2 vols.; Cleveland, 1914), I, 66. For Part II of this article 
reliance has been made largely upon this collection of documents, which so com- 


pletely encompasses the pertinent material from the Spanish and Mexican archives 
that little else is left to other works dealing with the same region and period. 
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had been actively hostile toward her frontier for the past decade. 
Failure to win the northern Indians might very well defeat the 
primary purpose of the acquisition of Louisiana, for there had 
been vague rumors of growing English influence among the 
Taovayas since 1760. In that year some Apaches reported that 
Englishmen were teaching the Taovayas the use of “explosive 
bombs.” Particulars as to the nature of these weapons were 
lacking, but they were presumed to be for the purpose of destroy- 
ing Spaniards.? By 1768 the alarm had spread to New Mexico 
where Governor Pedro Fermin de Mendinueta thought that the 
seventeen loads of guns and ammunition which the Comanches 
had recently purchased from a Taovayas trading party must have 
come from English sources, since there were presumably no longer 
any French dealers in weapons.’ His assumption as to the imme- 
diate effectiveness of Spain’s suppression of the French munitions 
trade was erroneous, but such reports were widely believed, and 
fear of English intrusions became a ruling factor in Spanish 
Indian policy. Conciliation of the Taovayas was deemed essential 
lest their region become a back door for English infiltration of 
New Spain. 

The happy relationship of the French with the Nations of the 
North had been based upon mutually profitable commerce. The 
Spaniards discovered an expedient solution of their problem in 
the adoption of this existing system of commercial control, utiliz- 
ing the veteran French personnel which remained in Louisiana.‘ 
They hoped thus to avoid a sudden disruption of Indian affairs 
in the region and possibly to fall heir to the good will which the 
Nations of the North felt toward the French. 

Complete acceptance of the free trade practices of the French, 
however, would have involved a more radical departure from 
traditional Spanish thinking than the officials were prepared to 
make, and certain modifications were ordered. For the independ- 
ent adventurers who had carried on the French traffic with the 
Nortefios, the Spaniards decided to substitute a system of traders, 
licensed and closely supervised by the government, who would 

2Tbid., 69. 

3Governor Pedro Fermin de Mendinueta to Teodoro de Croix, Santa Fé, June 18, 
1768, in Alfred Barnaby Thomas (ed.), The Plains Indians and New Mexico, 
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have the sole right to trade with the northern bands. Firearms 
would still be traded to the Indians for hunting purposes, but 
they would be limited to quotas too small for effective warfare. 
The threat of cutting off trade entirely would be used to force the 
Indians into Spanish allegiance.’ Guns were, by 1770, a necessity 
to the northern tribes for protection against enemies like the 
Osages, who had free access to all the guns they could use. To 
curtail the traffic in guns was in effect to destroy the Indians’ 
chief incentive to trade and, thus, to frustrate the system of com- 
mercial control. Moreover, to introduce the element of coercion 
was at once to destroy the good will on which the success of the 
French had rested. 

The Spaniards attacked other important aspects of the Indian 
trade. One result of the accelerated warfare with the Lipans had 
been that Apache captives had become an important item in the 
trade with the Nortefios, particularly the Taovayas who sold 
captives taken by the Comanches as well as by their own warriors. 
The French traders had for some time transported the Apaches 
to Natchitoches, whence they were sold into slavery on the plan- 
tations of Louisiana. There were no further reports of cannibal- 
ism among the Taovayas, possibly because it had become more 
profitable to sell prisoners than to eat them. It was a severe eco- 
nomic blow to the Taovayas when, in 1769, Governor Alejandro 
O’Reilly abolished Indian slavery in Louisiana.* At the same 
time the government-licensed traders were forbidden to buy 
horses and mules from the Indians, since their surplus livestock 
was usually stolen from the Spanish settlements of Texas and New 
Mexico.’ 

The new restrictions were especially odious to the Taovayas, 
who operated the busiest market place on the northern frontier. 
Their village near the Cross Timbers on Red River marked the 
eastern extreme of the Comanche range and the western edge of 
French trading activity. The enterprising Taovayas, themselves 
comparatively few in numbers, took the buffalo robes, livestock, 

5] bid., 72. 
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and war captives of their myriad Comanche allies in exchange for 
French manufactures and their own agricultural surplus. The furs, 
livestock, and Apache prisoners then brought them great quan- 
tities of new merchandise from the French traders. A lucrative 
side line was the restoration of Spanish captives, largely those 
taken by the Comanches, to the settlers of the San Antonio area 
in exchange for exorbitant ransom. The profitable market for 
war booty had long worked a real hardship on the ‘Texas 
settlements. 

The Taovayas continued to go on war parties and to do some 
hunting of their own, but the base of their economy had been 
the trade between the French and Comanches in commodities 
which the Spaniards had banned.* Because French guns and 
Indian war booty were their chief stock in trade, the Taovayas 
found that their village was a conspicuous target for officials who 
sought to enforce the new Spanish regulations. The installation of 
the new régime in Louisiana marked the beginning of a decline 
in Taovayan fortunes—a decline which the Indians checked several 
times but were never able to reverse. 

A stroke of good fortune for both the Spaniards and the Nations 
of the North was the influence of Athanase de Méziéres, who was 
responsible for the implementation of the new Indian policy in 
the Natchitoches sphere. A member of a distinguished French 
family and the son-in-law of the noted Louisiana frontiersman, 
Louis Juchereau de St. Denis, De Méziéres had spent more than 
a quarter century at the border post of Natchitoches. During his 
years as a member of the French garrison, a planter, and a trader, 
he had developed unusual skill in Indian diplomacy. Like many 
other officials of French Louisiana, he entered the Spanish service 
when the change in ownership of the province was effected in 
1769. He was zealous both in carrying out Spanish policies and 
in trying to ease the difficulties which he knew that the transition 
must create for the Indians.° 

As lieutenant governor of Natchitoches, De Méziéres resorted to 
personal appeals and liberal gifts to win the allegiance of the 
Indians and persuade them to deal only with licensed traders. 
He first established an alliance with the more docile Caddoan 
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village groups near Natchitoches. At a meeting in that fort the 
chiefs of the Cadodacho and Ytasi bands transferred their former 
French allegiance to the Spanish crown and formally ceded their 
lands to Spain. They promised to engage only in peaceable hunt- 
ing activities, to use their good offices to maintain peace on the 
frontier, and never to furnish arms to the Comanches, Taovayas, 
Tawakonis, or Kichais. Unlicensed traders or other vagrants who 
appeared in their villages were to be turned in to the Natchitoches 
authorities, who would reward the Indians with a gun and two 
lengths of broadcloth for each wanderer whom they delivered.” 

The Cadodacho chief, Tinhioiien, and the Ytasi chief, Cocay, 
were appointed medal chiefs,’* a position comparable to that of 
the native caciques through whom the Spaniards ruled the Indians 
of Mexico. Tinhiotien was the intermediary who persuaded the 
Taovayas to confer with De Méziéres. 

Once he secured control of the Indians around Natchitoches, 
De Méziéres vigorously pursued the task of expelling unlicensed 
traders and cutting off trade with the hostile northern bands. 
Many outlawed traders drifted to the Arkansas post, which was 
now far removed from the centers of law enforcement. The con- 
tinuation of their illicit trade somewhat diminished the effective- 
ness of De Méziéres’ efforts toward strict enforcement of commer- 
cial regulations, but the loss of the Natchitoches trade was deeply 
felt by the hostile bands. The resultant shortage of trade goods 
led the Taovayas to withdraw northward for a short time in 
1770, somewhere between the Red and Arkansas rivers, possibly 
in the hope of obtaining supplies from the traders of the Arkansas 
post or of forcing De Méziéres to relent. The two cannons which 
the Indians had taken from Diego Ortiz Parrilla’s army were 
buried at the Red River village during their absence.” 

Immediately after cutting off their supplies, De Méziéres moved 
to conciliate the refractory Nations of the North. In the early 
autumn of 1770 he went to the Cadodacho village where Tin- 
hioiien had invited the chiefs of the Taovayas, Tawakonis, Yscanis, 


10Agreement made with the Indian Nations in assembly, April 21, 1770, in ibid., 
157. 
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and Kichais. When the Indian delegates appealed to him for the 
protection of their old friends, De Méziéres explained that all of 
the French were now one with the Spaniards and that, despite 
the atrocities which the Nortenos had committed at San Saba, the 
Spanish king was now willing to extend to them his protection. 

The Nortefios blamed their San Saba raids upon the Spaniards’ 
early championship of the Apaches and promised to discontinue 
those depredations, even though their forbearance brought the 
wrath of the Comanches upon them. Yet, fearing Spanish venge- 
ance for their past raids, the Indians refused to accompany De 
Méziéres to San Antonio in order to make a peace treaty. De 
Méziéres concluded that the curtailment of the trade in guns and 
implements had already imposed a hardship on the Indians and 
that he could bring them to terms as soon as he won their con- 
fidence for the Spanish régime. In parting, he informed the waver- 
ing delegates that the presents which he had intended for their 
bands would be held on deposit until they could overcome their 
obstinacy." 

While the promise of the restoration of trade was a powerful 
inducement to peace with the Spaniards, the northern village 
bands felt strong pressure in the opposite direction from the 
Comanches. Those numerous, far-ranging hunters were less de- 
pendent on the Louisiana trade than were the small sedentary 
groups, and they still believed that their best interests lay in 
warfare on the Spanish settlements. Therefore, the village Indians 
who made peace with the Spaniards were the victims of violent 
reprisals from the Comanches, who regarded them as traitors." 

By the summer of 1771, the desire of the Nations of the North 
for manufactured goods outweighed their fear of the Comanches. 
The Taovayas, Tawakonis, Yscanis, Kichais, and Tonkawas drew 
upon a deerskin a message indicating their willingness to accept 
De Méziéres’ peace proposals of the preceding fall and sent it to 
Natchitoches through an Asinai medal chief.’* Furthermore, the 
Taovayas chief came to the Cadodacho village to send word to De 
Méziéres that he not only wished to live in harmony with the 
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Spaniards but would be willing to attack any other tribes that 
might threaten the peace.”* In token of his good faith, he left two 
hostages with De Méziéres’ resident trader there. Since the Co- 
manches were at war with all of the tribes that were dealing with 
the Spaniards, their access to guns and to the San Antonio area 
was now cut off by a cordon of hostile villages. De Mézieéres 
believed that the Comanche depredations would thus be effective- 
ly checked, but, in deference to Texan apprehensions, he promised 
to make an official peace with them as soon as possible. 

In the fall of 1771, just a year after his initial attempt to win 
their confidence, De Méziéres concluded peace treaties with the 
‘Taovayas, Tawakonis, Yscanis, Kichais, and, by proxy, with the 
Tonkawas.'* The Taovayas chiefs were brought to Natchitoches 
by the Cadodacho medal chief, Tinhioiien, whose influence had 
done much to overcome their distrust of the Spanish régime. 

The treaty of October 27, 1771, provided for peace between 
the Taovayas and Spaniards on these terms: The Taovayas would 
make no incursions upon Spanish presidios, subjects, or citizens 
of any kind; they would not pass San Antonio in pursuit of the 
Apaches without stopping at that presidio to give notice of their 
intentions; murderers or thieves among them would be punished 
by death in order that the whole tribe might not be considered 
accomplices; the two cannons left by Parrilla would be returned 
to the Spaniards; Christian captives in their villages would be 
released; they would transfer their allegiance from the French 
to the Spanish crown; they would aid any presidios established 
in their territories; they would not allow renegade mission 
Indians to enter the Taovayas villages but would send them back 
to their own people.’ 

Other articles dealt with the Comanches, for the Taovayas also 
signed the treaty as mediators for that tribe. The break with their 
Red River allies, which cut off their supply of vegetable foods as 
well as guns, apparently had inconvenienced the Comanches to 
such a degree that they had relaxed their adamant stand against 
the Spanish régime. The Taovayas agreed to suspend intercourse 
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with and consider as enemies any allied tribes, especially the 
Comanches, which committed hostilities against the Spaniards. 
The Taovayas felt reasonably safe in making that agreement be- 
cause they had heard that the Comanches had already gone to 
New Mexico to accept peace treaties which they meant to keep 
always. 

In token of their sincerity, the Taovayas promised that they 
would go, together with the Comanches, to San Antonio during 
the following winter to ratify the treaty in the presence of the 
governor-general. They first returned to their village and, as 
they had agreed with De Méziéres, held a ceremonial burial of 
the war hatchet to impress the new peace upon the minds of their 
people. On April 7, 1772, five Taovayas led by Chief Quirotaches 
appeared before Governor Juan Maria Ripperda to confirm the 
treaty in his presence and to receive their presents.”° 

The situation of the Taovayas improved at once after the peace 
was made. De Méziéres, acting under a blanket permission to 
establish commerce with nations in whose peace agreements he 
had confidence, sent them bonded traders.” With the resumption 
of the flow of supplies from Natchitoches, the discontent of the 
Indians subsided. 

The Apaches, having lost the support of the Spaniards against 
the Nations of the North, now made overtures for peace and a 
possible alliance with their old enemies. This jeopardized the 
Spanish scheme to maintain control of both factions by allowing 
them to exhaust their energies and resources in fighting each 
other. Even worse was the haunting possibility that an Apache- 
Norteno alliance might turn upon the Spaniards. Early in 1772, 
upon hearing of the Apache peace feelers, De Mézi¢res made an 
extended journey among the Nortefios to investigate the rumors 
and to strengthen their new allegiance to Spain.” To revive their 
old hatred of the Apaches, he planned to take a group of Norteno 
warriors with him to San Antonio and from there to send them 
out to raid against the Apaches in the vicinity of the capital.** 


20Governor Juan Maria de Ripperda, Certification, San Antonio, April 27, 1772, 
in ibid., 260. 
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His journey took him west to a village which the Wichitas had 
recently established on the upper Brazos River, in an area far less 
attractive than that occupied by the Taovayas.** The huts in the 
village were crudely constructed of earth because the country 
lacked the timber necessary for supports in the construction of 
the customary grass huts. But the abundance of buffalo in the 
region kept the Indians there despite the serious inconveniences 
of the environment. 

De Méziéres decided that the threat of English intrusion was 
even more dangerous than that of an Apache alliance with the 
Nortenos. An Indian named Joseph, who lived among the ‘Tao- 
vayas, had been present at the fall of Quebec and had spread the 
news of England’s defeat of France. He told alluring tales of the 
great strength of the English nation, their superior manufac- 
tured goods, and their liberal trade policies. As some English 
trade goods had already spread to the Taovayas villages from the 
Panis Mahas (modern Skidi Pawnees) of the Missouri River,” 
De Méziéres bent every effort to draw the Nations of the North 
closer to the Spaniards. 

The increasing depredations of the Osages were another menace 
from the north.** In Louisiana they had begun to attack European 
settlements as well as Indian villages. De Méziéres thought that 
the surest protection for Louisiana would be the perpetual hos- 
tility of the northern Texas bands against the Osages. ‘Io assure 
that the Nortefios would continue to serve as a buffer between 
the Louisianans and the Osages, he decided to encourage wars 
against the Osages. By creating such a diversion, he hoped too to 
avoid the emergency in the south which the proposed alliance 
of the Apaches and the Nations of the North could create. 

De Méziéres proposed to arm the Nortefios and to establish a 
presidio among them, thus to clinch their allegiance to Spain 
and to consolidate their opposition to both the English and the 
Osages.”7 He suggested that the fort be located at the Wichita 
village on the Brazos, for he had secured the promise of the 
Taovayas to join the Wichitas there as soon as they harvested 
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the crops at their Red River village. By that withdrawal to the 
south, he hoped to remove the Taovayas from the pernicious 
influences of the English. 

The proposed presidio would stabilize a cordon of friendly 
Indian villages, which he hoped to extend across the ‘Texas 
frontier all the way from Louisiana to New Mexico. The extreme 
westward extension of the line hinged upon an unlikely scheme 
for reducing the Comanches to permanent settlements in the 
western zone. The government never approved his presidio proj- 
ect, the Taovayas conveniently forgot their promise to move to 
the Brazos, and thus De Méziéres’ scheme for a consolidated line 
of defense on the northern frontier died in embryo. 

Shortly after his return from the Wichita village De Méziéres 
spent a year’s leave in Europe, where he was knighted and pro- 
moted to lieutenant colonel in recognition of his services to the 
Spanish government.** During his absence, relations between the 
Taovayas and the Spaniards deteriorated rapidly. Natchitoches 
authorities discovered the gravity of their disaffection in 1773, 
when Balthazar de Villiers, acting post commander, sent the 
trader J. Gaignard up the Red River to make a peace treaty with 
the Comanches.” The mission was occasioned by complaints of 
Comanche raids in Texas, but the Taovayas proved to be in a 
far more dangerous mood than the Comanches. 

Gaignard stayed at the Taovayas village for six months because 
the disgruntled Taovayas refused to let him proceed west to find 
the Comanches.” The gist of their complaints was that De 
Méziéres was a lying trickster whose promise that the Spaniards 
would bring presents to the village had come to nothing. Because 
they were dissatisfied with the supervised Natchitoches dealers, 
who could not accept their horses and slaves, the Taovayas resorted 
to the contraband traders of the Arkansas River. Two illicit trad- 
ing parties came for horses during Gaignard’s sojourn in the 
village. 

Although they themselves dealt with the Arkansas contraband- 
ists, the Taovayas complained bitterly that the Osages obtained 
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guns from Frenchmen on the Arkansas and demanded that the 
trafic be stopped. During Gaignard’s visit the Taovayas sent war 
parties north to look for Osages and French traders and once 
forced Gaignard to pay them for an Osage scalp on the grounds 
that the Osages were also enemies of the French. 

The Taovayas’ indignation reached a fever pitch when Co- 
manche and ‘Taovayas war parties, returning from the south, re- 
ported that the Apaches had fought them with Spanish guns. 
The Taovayas, ranting that the French had betrayed them into 
a false peace with the Spaniards, prepared to send raiders against 
the Texas settlements. Gaignard persuaded them to desist only 
by acceding to their demand that he forward to the governor at 
San Antonio a claim for presents to compensate the warriors for 
discarding their war plans. 

It was more urgent than ever to appease the Taovayas, for they 
had recently been joined by the Panis Mahas. Disturbed by the 
commercial changes which followed the Louisiana transfer and 
hard pressed by hostile Siouan tribes, the Panis Mahas had moved 
from their home in the Missouri Valley to the Red River location 
of their Taovayas kinsmen in the early 1770's. The combined 
bands were strong enough to do severe damage in Texas if they 
were not controlled. 

The Taovayas, Gaignard contended, could be conciliated only 
by allowing the licensed traders to deal in livestock and slaves 
because those prohibited items constituted most of the Taovayas’ 
stock in trade. The Taovayas had grown utterly dependent upon 
commerce, and they would deal with any merchants who could 
satisfy their demands. Unless the restrictions were lifted, the out- 
law traders of the Arkansas region would entirely supersede the 
bonded dealers of Natchitoches.** 

Upon his return from Europe, De Méziéres apparently man- 
aged to satisfy the complaining Indians and French merchants. A 
number of licensed traders dealt regularly with the Taovayas, and 
De Méziéres remained Spain’s ranking Indian diplomatist on the 
Louisiana- Texas frontier.*” 

De Méziéres’ success with the Indians on behalf of Louisiana 
did not altogether please the citizens of the adjoining province. 
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The thriving Natchitoches trade was detrimental to Texan inter- 
ests because it inevitably increased the war potential of the 
Nortefios, and the Texans were prone to regard De Méziéres’ peace 
treaties as mere cloaks for the activities of French traders in war 
booty. They accused De Méziéres of winking at violations of 
trade restrictions because of a personal interest in the Indian 
traffic, although records show that De Méziéres entered the Span- 
ish service as a comparatively wealthy man and died a very poor 
one.** Some of the dissatisfaction in Texas stemmed from the 
missionaries, who condemned the Louisiana trade because it made 
worldly pursuits so profitable to the Nortefos that the friars found 
it impossible to attract them to their missions.** 

The Nations of the North were caught in a bitter jurisdictional 
wrangle between the two Spanish dominions, for the interests 
and, consequently, the Indian policies of Texas and Louisiana 
remained widely divergent long after Louisiana passed from the 
French to the Spanish crown. Louisiana was placed under the 
jurisdiction of Havana, which encouraged the empirical develop- 
ment of an Indian policy to meet the needs of the province. 
On the other hand, Texas remained within the Mexico City 
viceroyalty, bound to the more doctrinaire Indian policies long 
established in New Spain. Their disparate methods clashed in 
the border region occupied by the Taovayas.** 

The association of the two under a single crown did not oblit- 
erate the rivalries of the French and Spanish colonists. The 
Spaniards of Texas, who had long blamed their own Indian trou- 
bles on malicious French influences, were jealous of the success- 
ful and profitable French control of the northern tribes. Spain’s 
restrictive modifications of the Indian trade in Louisiana were 
designed to reduce the temptations for Indian raids on Texas by 
slashing the gun quotas and banning the traffic in livestock and 
slaves. But the heavy volume of both the legal Natchitoches trade 
and the contraband Arkansas post traffic meant that war on Texas 
was still profitable to the Nortefios and that the Indians could 
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usually obtain enough arms to raid the Texans effectively. Natural- 
ly enough, the continued border depredations made the Texas 
Spaniards distrust and resent the Louisiana Indian trade. 

The Taovayas, regardless of harangues about the new brother- 
hood of the Spanish Texans and the French Louisianans, never 
learned to regard them as one nation. Their accustomed French 
traders dealt with them as agents of the Spaniards, and Natch- 
itoches remained their principal mart. Except for the trouble- 
some Spanish trade restrictions, Taovayan relations with the 
French frontiersmen were very much as they had been before 
the Louisiana transfer. Since their commercial dependence was 
upon Natchitoches, their self-interest obviously forbade raids in 
that area, but the Texas settlements of the Spaniards still looked 
like fair game to the Taovayas. 

The Governor of Texas, Baron Ripperda, recognized the 
danger to his province in allowing the northern Indian economy 
to depend solely on Louisiana. In order to discourage raids he 
proposed to identify the Texan settlements with the Indians’ 
interests by distributing their annual presents and supplies from 
Texas as well as from Louisiana. He might also have contemplated 
a share for Texas in the profits of the Indian trade. Ripperda was 
so resolved upon economic conciliation of the Nortefios that in 
1772, without waiting for authorization from Mexico City, he 
sent presents to the chiefs of five of the northern bands.** 

Unlike most of the harassed Texans, Ripperda respected the 
work of De Méziéres on the northern frontier and supported the 
measures which he proposed for the control of the Nations of 
the North, strongly advocating the establishment of a presidio 
among them. Not only did he forward De Méziéres’ plan for 
leading the Nations of the North in a war against the Apaches, 
but he offered to join the fray with the forces at his own disposal.** 

Nothing came of the projects of Ripperda and De Méziéres in 
Texas. The authorities in Mexico City adhered to the traditionally 
restrictive Indian policy of New Spain. Ripperda was sternly 
enjoined not to give guns to the Indians again, regardless of the 
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fact that they would get them from Louisiana anyway, and the 
viceroy banned any further presents for or commerce with the 
Nortenios.** Unfortunately for ‘Texas, the obvious failure of those 
tactics in the succeeding years did not alter the viceroy’s conserva- 
tive stand. 

Officially forbidden to deal with the Indians on the terms 
dictated by experience, Texas remained subject to raids which 
gradually undermined the limited strength of the province. Since 
the friendliness of the Nations of the North was fitful at best and 
the Apaches were increasingly truculent, Texas’ weakened condi- 
tion seriously troubled the Spanish authorities. 

The precarious alliance of the Spaniards with the Nations of 
the North and the Comanches had repercussions far beyond the 
range of those tribes. By exerting pressure upon the Apaches it 
sharpened their attack upon the already insecure northern frontier 
of Mexico. By 1776 the decline of all the northern provinces was 
so manifest that they were detached from the viceroyalty and 
placed under a single military government, entitled the Command- 
ancy-General of the Provincias Internas of New Spain. The 
commander-general, Don Teodoro de Croix, enjoyed almost vice- 
regal powers, with direct dependence on the king.*° 

Croix’s first consideration in the rehabilitation of Texas was 
the Indian problem. To check Apache depredations, he proposed 
that a body of warriors from the Nations of the North and three 
or four hundred Louisianans led by Governor Bernardo de Galvez, 
together with the army of the Provincias Internas under Croix’s 
personal command, should conduct a joint campaign against the 
eastern Apaches.** 

Croix’s elaborate revival of the plan advocated in 1772 by De 
Méziéres and Ripperda set in motion the cumbrous machinery 
of Spanish colonial government. Councils met at Monclova, San 
Antonio, and Chihuahua to discuss the Apaches and the Nations 
of the North and to debate the relative merits of an offensive 
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alliance either with the Apaches against the northern tribes or 
vice versa. 

The Monclova councilmen knew little of the northern tribes, 
but they reasoned that a Spanish alliance with the Apaches would 
not stop their raids and would only provoke more serious hostility 
among the powerful Nations of the North. On the other hand, they 
hoped that an alliance with the Nations of the North would drive 
the Apaches to surrender to Spanish arms rather than face an 
all-out war with the Nortenos.** 

The San Antonio council voiced complete distrust of the 
Apaches. Reviewing the record of the Nations of the North, they 
recalled that their hostility to the Spaniards had begun only when 
San Saba mission had sheltered Apaches and had been confirmed 
by Parrilla’s campaign against them. The officials declared that 
all of the Nations of the North had kept their peace treaties 
with De Méziéres, overlooking for the time being their suspicion 
that Comanche raiding parties were often partially composed of 
Nortenios. No longer bound by the viceroy’s ruling since the 
organization of the Provincias Internas, the Texas councilmen 
appropriated funds for presents with which to propitiate the 
Nortefios. They commissioned De Méziéres to negotiate for them 
with the northern bands and requested that he come to San 
Antonio to advise them on the best methods of conducting the 
proposed campaign against the Apaches.** 

De Méziéres had already explored the possibility of recruiting 
an army from the Nations of the North in order to punish the 
Osages for preying on the northern frontier. He had concluded 
that thirteen hundred warriors could be mustered without risking 
an excessive reduction of the defenses of their villages. The site 
of the Taovayas was chosen as the assembly point, for it had 
certain marked advantages over the other Indian villages: the 
‘Taovayas were the most populous and influential of the northern 
village groups; the village was conveniently near the rest of the 
bands that were to be included in the expedition; it had more 
pasturage, provisions, and horses and mules than did any other 
village; the line of march from the Taovayas would be over unin- 
habited country, better supplied with buffalo and more secret 


42Report of the Council at Monclova, December 11, 1777, in ibid., 152-163. 
43Report of the Council at San Antonio, January 5, 1778, in ibid., 163-170. 
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than routes from the more easterly villages; the two cannons left 
there by Parrilla could be used in the campaign.** 

The summons to Texas meant that the campaign against the 
Osages must be postponed, but De Méziéres consoled himself 
that the experience gained in the Apache campaign would give 
him a seasoned Indian army to lead against the Osages at a later 
date. Meanwhile, much of his previous planning was incorporated 
into his strategy against the Apaches.** 

De Méziéres again chose the Taovayas village as the gathering 
place for his army, finding a new recommendation in its remote- 
ness from the Apaches and their friends, which offered a better 
chance to keep the project secret. Spanish soldiers could be sent 
there under the pretext of aiding the Nortefos against the Osages, 
so that reports of the coming campaign would not forewarn the 
Apaches. By energetic patrol activity against the Osages, the 
Spanish troops could win the gratitude of the Taovayas and pos- 
sibly the Comanches, thus increasing their enthusiasm for aiding 
the Spaniards against the Apaches. De Méziéres recommended 
representation of both Louisiana and Texas in the Spanish con- 
tingent in order to impress upon the Indians the unity of the 
two provinces. 

Early September, just after the Indians finished their harvest, 
would be the opportune time for the campaign. The Spaniards 
could thus avoid the hazards of spring rains, summer heat, and 
winter cold, any of which was likely to dampen the ardor of the 
Indian warriors. De Méziéres cautioned that the Spaniards must 
furnish adequate provisions for the warriors in order to prevent 
their hunting buffalo instead of Apaches. Also, the number of 
warriors must be carefully limited in order not to leave the 
villages defenseless. De Méziéres suggested quotas of 250 Taovayas, 
250 Panis Mahas, 150 Tawakonis and Yscanis, 150 Tonkawas and 
Jaranames, and 300 Comanches. The force was to divide into 
two corps, one going to the junction of the Pecos and the Rio 
Grande to drive the Lipan Apaches southward and the other 
advancing to the presidio of the Rio Grande, or to Monclova, 
to fight them as they fled the first division. 

44De Méziéres to Galvez, Natchitoches, September 14, 1777, in ibid., 141-147. 


#5De Méziéres to Croix [Plan for a Campaign against the Apaches], San Antonio, 
February 20, 1778, in ibid., 172-186. 
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Although he tactfully called them Spaniards in his report, De 
Méziéres urged that the French traders and veteran soldiers of 
the Seven Years’ War be recruited for the expedition. They still 
could deal with the Indians. in an effortless harmony which the 
Spaniards could not achieve. The resident traders of the villages 
would be required to accompany their charges in order to handle 
them for the Spaniards, for De Méziéres knew very well that un- 
skillful management of the Indians could shatter the expedition 
before the Apaches were sighted. His own understanding of the 
Nortefios was embodied in the detailed explanation of their 
customs and ways which he furnished the Spaniards in order 
that actions born of careless ignorance would not explode the 
joint effort.** 

De Méziéres estimated the cost of the Indian allies at $3,500 
worth of goods: 2,000 pounds of powder, 5,000 pounds of shot, 
250 guns, 300 lances, 12 gross of knives, 100 pounds of vermillion, 
150 shirts, 16 coats and hats, 20 pieces of cloth, and $100 worth 
of steels, flints, awls, worm screws, mirrors, and other trinkets. 

Anxious to forestall barbaric excesses in the treatment of 
captives by the Indians, De Méziéres offered to arrange in advance 
to purchase their prisoners at a moderate fee and give them to 
the missions to compensate for losses from epidemics, wars, and 
fleeing apostates. In view of the humane purpose, he thought that 
the ransom fees might reasonably be furnished from the mission 
fund. 

Pending authorization of the campaign by the crown, Ripperda 
sent De Méziéres on a mission to the Nations of the North which 
took him to the Taovayas villages for the first time. He found 
them simply by following the western edge of the Cross Timbers 
from the Tawakoni village on the Brazos River to Red River.* 

Antonio Trevifio, the Spaniard who had been a captive of the 
Taovayas from 1763 to 1765, accompanied De Méziéres. Both 
men received an enthusiastic welcome from the villagers. De 
Méziéres assured them of the protection of both Louisiana and 
the Provincias Internas and distributed presents in the name of 
Croix. The Taovayas were so pleased that they immediately started 
to build a large house for the convenience of any Spaniards who 


bid. 
47De Méziéres to Croix, Taovayas, April 18, 1778 [Letter No. 1] in ibid., 201. 
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might live in the village in the future. They urged that Spaniards 
settle near them, promising every aid which they could give to a 
new colony.** And to the relief of the Spaniards, the villagers 
cheerfully surrendered the cannons of Parrilla’s army, as they 
had agreed in the treaty of 1771.*° 

De Méziéres was so favorably impressed with the good disposi- 
tion and industry of the Taovayas and the ideal situation of their 
villages that he seconded their request for a Spanish settlement 
in the area. He named the village of 37 houses on the north bank 
(probably the Wichita band) San Bernardo, in honor of Louis- 
iana’s Governor Galvez, and called the larger village of 123 houses 
on the south bank San Teodoro, in honor of Commander-General 

De Méziéres thought, in that mild April of 1778, that the Red 
River village site left nothing to be desired.** Abundant springs 
furnished drinking water and irrigated the broad plains where 
their fields were planted. Buffalo were always in sight, attracted 
by the river and thus readily accessible to the Taovayas, who con- 
stantly slaughtered them. Excellent fish abounded in the river, 
although the villagers did not eat them, and bears and wild boars 
could be found in the Cross Timbers. Firewood was conveniently 
at hand in the Cross Timbers, and fine timber—poplar, ash, elm, 
black walnut, and ‘“‘white walnut” or pecan—grew along the river. 
From near-by quarries came whetstones, flint for arrowpoints and 
lance heads, and the metates and manos with which the Indians 
ground their corn, The crowning good fortune of the villages 
was a salt deposit on the river which yielded not only enough 
salt for the Taovayas but also a valuable surplus for trade to other 
Indians. 

By De Méziéres’ count, eight hundred men and a large number 
of women and children occupied the towns. The abundant sup- 
plies of dried corn, beans, and pumpkins which were stored in 
every house testified to the industry and thrift of the people. 
Especially curious to De Méziéres were the mats woven of dried 
pumpkin strips, a conveniently portable vegetable food which the 


48De Méziéres to Croix, Taovayas, April 19, 1778 [Letter No. 3] in ibid., 205. 
49De Méziéres to Croix, Taovayas, April 19, 1778 [Letter No. 5] in ibid., 208. 
50De Méziéres to Croix, Taovayas, April 19, 1778 [Letter No. 3] in ibid., 205. 
51De Méziéres to Croix, Taovayas, April 18, 1778 [Letter No. 2] in ibid., 201-204. 
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Comanches often purchased from the Taovayas. Watermelons and 
tobacco were among their important crops. Their hunting activ- 
ities provided not only their meat but also the skins with which 
they made shirts, leggings, moccasins, shields, horse trappings, 
and tepees. 

The Taovayas men devoted themselves to hunting and warfare, 
the ways to wealth and fame, while the women tanned, sewed, 
and painted skins, fenced the fields, cultivated and harvested the 
crops, collected the firewood, prepared the food, built the houses, 
and reared the children. In consideration of their contribution 
to the general welfare women were included in the rudely demo- 
cratic government of the village. Chieftainships were not heredi- 
tary but went to men of proven ability. De Méziéres found the 
Taovayas a cheerful, docile people, considerate of each other, 
generous toward strangers, and kind to guests. They were, how- 
ever, guilty of terrible atrocities to prisoners, and De Méziéres 
characterized them as “in general more revengeful for injury 
than grateful for benefits.’’ He dismissed their religion as a mass 
of ridiculous superstitions centering around the veneration of 
fire. 

The Taovayas lived in constant dread of raids by the Apaches 
and the Osages and of the almost equally terrifying visits of the 
Comanches. Although the Comanches were nominally friends of 
the Taovayas, their vastly superior numbers enabled them to 
steal anything they liked with impunity. The Taovayas were so 
tired of the expensive thievery of their allies that De Méziéres 
thought that they, with other Nortefios, could be incited to fight 
Spain’s battle against the Comanches if they were assured strong 
Spanish support." News of recent Comanche outrages in Texas 
caused De Méziéres to relinquish his plan to visit that nation. 
Instead, he sent them word of Spain’s displeasure and the indig- 
nation of the northern village Indians, with a threat to go to 
war if the Comanches did not honor their peace treaties. 

De Méziéres had been instructed to contact the Panis Mahas, 
who had come from the Missouri River early in the 1770's to join 
the Taovayas. To his disappointment, they had moved their village 
inland some seventy leagues to the northwest of the Taovayas. 


52De Méziéres to Croix, Taovayas, April 19, 1778 [Letter No. 8] in ibid., 212-214. 
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One of their chiefs, with a party of ten warriors, was visiting the 
Taovayas, and De Méziéres secured his promise to bring the village 
back to Red River, safely within the sphere of Spanish influence. 
De Méziéres designated for the Panis Mahas a village site on the 
river, halfway between the Taovayas and Cadodacho villages, 
where they would fill a gap in the line of defense against the 
Osages and help to make the upper Red River safe for the 
Louisiana traders." 

English traders had penetrated to the Taovayas villages for the 
first known time in the preceding winter. The Indians claimed 
to have taken their goods from them and expelled them. De 
Méziéres, alarmed by the news, made the Taovayas promise to 
take even sterner measures with future intruders, either arresting 
them for the Spanish authorities or killing them in preference 
to permitting their return to the English settlements with news 
of commercial opportunities among the Nortefios."* 

De Méziéres considered the Taovayas villages the ‘“‘master-key 
of the north.” He gave up his previous idea of strategic withdrawal 
to a line of defense on the Brazos in favor of the occupation of the 
Taovayas country, where the environment would foster a pros- 
perous colony. There the friendly nations could be dealt with 
through Taovayas mediation, and even unfriendly ones, like the 
Comanches and the Osages, might eventually be won to friend- 
ship. New English enterprises might also be forestalled. Bidding 
for ecclesiastical support of his plan for colonization, De Méziéres 
ventured that missionaries, preferably accompanied by some 
exemplary Tlascaltecan** families, could win many converts among 
the Taovayas. But the most arresting of his arguments was that a 
settlement there would be an ideal center of communication for 
Natchitoches, St. Louis, Santa Fé, and San Antonio. 

During De Méziéres’ journey to Red River the war council at 
Chihuahua approved his plan for the Apache campaign but de- 


53De Méziéres to Croix, Taovayas, April 19, 1778 [Letter No. 7] in ibid., 209-211. 

54De Méziéres to Croix, Taovayas, April 19, 1778 [Letter No. 4] in ibid., 207-208. 

55The Tlascaltecans, from eastern Mexico, were among the earliest Indian allies 
of the Spaniards in the conquest of Mexico. They aided Cortés against the Aztecs, 
helped to colonize the northern frontier in Mexico, and furnished some of the 
soldiers for the Parrilla expedition to the Taovayas in 1759. 

56De Méziéres to Croix, Taovayas, April 19, 1778 [Letter No. 3] in Bolton (ed.), 
Athanase de Méziéres, 206-207. 
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ferred its execution until more Spanish troops could be provided. 
At the request of the council, De Méziéres was permanently trans- 
ferred from Louisiana to Texas to maintain good relations with 
the Nations of the North and to try to win the Comanches, a 
move which verged upon satisfaction of Ripperda’s old demand 
for Texan control of the Nations of the North.” 

The Apache campaign was shelved indefinitely in 1779 when 
the crown notified Croix that no additional troops could be 
allowed him and that Galvez must remain in Louisiana.** For 
Spain was about to enter the American war, and all her resources 
must be concentrated to meet the English on the eastern frontier.”” 

De Méziéres attempted one more expedition to the Nations of 
the North, but a severe injury suffered in a fall from his horse 
forced him to turn back. He never entirely recovered, and he died 
in November, 1779, before he could assume the governorship of 
Texas, to which the grateful Spanish government had appointed 
him.*° 

De Méziéres had taught the Spaniards a great deal about their 
Indian subjects, but no successor arose to fill his place as an 
Indian diplomatist. The extent to which Spain’s control of the 
border tribes rested upon his personal skill and influence was 
strikingly demonstrated within a decade of his death. By that 
time the Indian trade system of the northern frontier had broken 
down, and the Nations of the North were seething with discontent. 
I, 116-117. 

58Croix to Galvez, Chihuahua, September 10, 1778, in ibid., II, 218-219. 
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Cravel Books on Cevas Published 
in Foreign Countries, 1900-1950 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 


COMPREHENSIVE survey of foreign travel books published 

during the twentieth century and dealing with the South 

reveals that Texas, Louisiana, and Virginia are Dixie's 
principal attractions for Europeans and South Americans. Louis- 
iana’s popularity is a result almost exclusively of the color and 
history of New Orleans, although, statistically viewed, the Cres- 
cent City is mentioned for these qualities only slightly more fre- 
quently than San Antonio. A large proportion of foreigners who 
visit Washington also make an excursion into Virginia to visit 
Mount Vernon, but the Alamo makes a very favorable showing 
by comparison with Mount Vernon as well as other historic 
shrines. 

Five of the books listed in the bibliography deal with travel 
in the nineteenth century; but, since they were published in the 
twentieth century and have contributed to the picture of Texas 
in the minds of foreign contemporaries, they have been included. 
Between 1900 and 1910 only eight writing foreigners visited 
Texas, and a similar number wrote about their visits between 
1910 and 1920. Between 1920 and 1930 there were eighteen, and 
between 1930 and 1940 there were twenty-five. The eighteen 
books which discuss Texas and were published between 1940 and 
1950 came from the pens of a handful of postwar tourists and 
from foreign journalists and intellectuals brought to the United 
States by the State Department. 

No less than twenty-six foreigners have described San Antonio, 
and virtually all are charmed by the historic monuments in the 
old city, above all the Alamo. More recently the United States 
Air Force has attracted considerable attention, especially from 
government-sponsored visitors. Twenty visitors have described 
FE] Paso, but this is largely because many travelers pass through 
that city en route to and from Mexico. Eighteen writers describe 
the impressive metropolitan atmosphere of Houston, and twelve 
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give accounts of Galveston, particularly the shipping installations. 
Dallas, Fort Worth, and Laredo are other communities which are 
described by five or more travelers. 

The one outstanding impression of Texas on foreign visitors 
seems to be the vastness of the state and the correspondingly 
expansive character of the population. Other travelers pay lip 
service to the “hospitality” of other parts of the South, but nearly 
all foreign writers who spend more than a few days in Texas have 
fallen in love with the state. In only a few instances have there 
been indifferent or unfavorable comments. The one aspect of 
Texan civilization that receives unfavorable comment is the racial 
question, Almost no foreign traveler approves of policies of seg- 
regation, and at least seven express themselves as being rather 
violently opposed to it. The unfavorable comment on segregation 
by foreign writers reached a climax in the postwar period. Some 
of the writers at the beginning of the century had commented on 
the race problem rather indifferently, describing it simply as one 
more peculiarity of a strange country. 

The great cotton and oil industries receive more attention than 
any other aspect of Texas’ economy. In recent years the swarms of 
the military have impressed foreign writers as another major 
factor in the economic and social life of the state. Strangely 
enough, almost no attention is given to the many significant insti- 
tutions of higher education that dot Texas. The Rice Institute 
is mentioned twice, and the University of Texas receives only one 
casual mention. One visitor to Houston (Clauson-Kaas) has sev- 
eral complimentary remarks about the University of Houston. 

A peculiar aspect of Texan demography that has attracted much 
attention from foreign writers is the foreign element. At least 
six German writers have described the German elements in Texas, 
beginning with the 1840’s and going up to the present. In recent 
years (i.e., before World War II) several doctrinaire Nazis (e.g., 
Ross, father and son; Faber; Scheffer et al.; Wollschlaeger) have 
viewed these German colonists and their descendants in the light 
of a most inappropriate concept of Auslandsdeutschtum. Polish, 
French, Danish, and Italian colonies are also described. 

German, Austrian, and German-Swiss writers constitute by far 
the largest group of authors who discuss Texas in their books. 
These Germanic writers number thirty-three as against thirteen 
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for the French and French-Swiss, the next most numerous group. 
The twelve Scandinavians (five Danish, one Icelandic, five Swed- 
ish, and one Swedish-Finnish) are almost as numerous as the 
French. There were eleven Spanish-speaking writers (four Mex- 
ican, three Spanish, two Argentineans, one Colombian, and one 
Honduran) and four Brazilians. Five Italians, one Dutchman, one 
Czech, and one Pole round out the group. 


ForEIGN Books ON TEXAS, 1900-1950 


Aabye, Karen. Dejligt at Amerika ikke ligger langt herfra. Copen- 
hagen, Steen Hasselbalchs Forlage, 1949. 138 pp. 
Date of observation: Shortly before publication. 
Houston, E] Paso, and the Texas countryside (47-66) impress this 
Danish girl just as a Texan would want them to impress her; size, 
color, history, and progress are the keynotes of her account of Texas. 


Andrésen, Georg. Det forbloffende Amerika. Aarhus, Forlaget 

Aros, 1949. 208 pp. 

Date of observation: Shortly before publication. 

On pp. 7-14 Andrésen describes a trip through Texas (Laredo, San 
Antonio—above all the Alamo, ‘an American Thermopylae”—and 
Dallas) in glowing terms, although he was disappointed to find evi- 
dence of the race problem. 


Arciniegas, German. En el pais del rascacielos y las zanahorias. 

Bogota, Libreria Suramérica, 1945. 2 vols. 

Date of observation: Study based on trips taken in 1929, 1939, and 

1943- 

In one of the three brief but penetrating essays dealing with the 
South that are scattered through the two volumes, Arciniegas gives 
impressions from a stay “En el corazon de Texas” (I, 119-121) with a 
few brief notes on Austin. 


Aubert, Georges. Les nouvelles Amériques; notes sociales et 
économiques; Etats-Unis, Mexique, Cuba, Colombia, Guate- 
mala, etc. Paris, Ernest Flammarion, 1901 (?). 438 pp. 


Date of observation: 1901. 

On pp. 71-76 Aubert describes his trip from St. Louis to Mexico, 
during which he passed through San Antonio (“a little town of 40,000 
inhabitants” with many points of historic interest) and Laredo with 
its potpourri of the Mexican and the North American. He is super- 
ficial but not unjust in his descriptions. 


Bahr, Mex. Reise-Berichte tiber Amerika. Landsberg a.W., Fr. 
Schaffer, 1906. 252 pp. 
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Date of observation: Spring and summer, 1897. 
On pp. 86-89 Bahr gives a brief account of the Texas countryside 
as he saw it on a trip from St. Louis to the Mexican border. 


Beauvoir, Simone de. L’Amérique au jour le jour. Paris, Editions 


Paul Morihien, 1948. 390 pp. 

Date of observation: Winter and spring, 1947. 

France’s authority on sexology devotes pp. 209-222 to Texas. In San 
Antonio she is pleased by the combination of the modern and the 
historic, but in Houston she brooded in her hotel room over the 
South’s economic ills, the alleged “lugubriousness” of the city, and 
American hypocrisy in morals. She is unimpressed by a visit to the 
Rice Institute. 


Bénédite, Daniel. Trente étoiles et leurs ombres; visite aux 
Ameériques et aux Américains. Paris, Editions Atlas, 1947. 


245 PP- 
Date of observation: Shortly before publication. 

In Texas (pp. 169-174) Bénédite visited the Rio Grande Valley, 
Fort Worth, and Dallas. His enthusiasm about the state and its land- 


scape is infectious. 


Bouckaert, Albert. Un autre monde; 25,000 kilometres a travers 
les Etats-Unis et le Canada. Brussels, Meddens & Co., 1945. 
312 pp. 

Date of observations: Spring and summer, 1945. 

Chapter VI, ‘“Texas et Georgie, ou des fortresses volantes aux para- 
chutistes” (pp. 109-138) contains general descriptions (probably based 
on material given him by information officers) of Kelly Field and 
Randolph Field, with a few notes on San Antonio, the Alamo, and a 
fair being held there at the time. 


Canu, Jean. Villes et paysages d’Amérique. Paris, J. de Gigord, 
1937- 363 pp. 


Date of observation: Shortly before publication. 
Chapter XI (pp. 276-289) is a general account of the oil industry, 
agriculture, and education in Texas, with several pages on Houston. 


Carrenio, Alberto Maria. Cartas de viaje. México, Imprenta Vic- 
toria, 1920. 148 pp. 
Date of observation: October, 1919. 
Of this series of letters giving travel impressions in a light vein, one 
is devoted to San Antonio. Carrefio shows no special enthusiasm for 


the city and devotes most of his letter to an account of a Mexican 
cafe. 
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Carrefio, Alberto Maria. Nuestros vecinos del norte. México, 

Ediciones Victoria, 1937. 342 pp. 

Date of observation: Around 1914. 

Ambassador Carrefio stopped for a short while in San Antonio 
(p- 35), but he was less interested in this city than he was in chatting 
with a Mexican laborer in San Marcos (pp. 36-37). In Austin (pp. 39- 
48) he comments briefly on the history of the city but reacts most 
unfavorably to state officials. He condemns the governor (“Mr. C.’’) 
as a “typical cowboy” who has gone into politics and sees only 
demagoguery and ill manners in the Texas House of Representatives. 


Cazamian, Madeleine L. L’autre Amérique. Paris, Librairie Hon- 
oré Champion, 1931. 328 pp. 
Date of observation: 1924. 
Pages 142-144 contain a brief but vivid account of the Texas land- 
scape as the writer observed it from a train window on a trip from 
Houston to the New Mexico border. 


Cereseto, Pedro L. Panorama de América; impresiones de una 
estadia en los Estados Unidos de América, México y otros paises 
americanos. Tandil (Argentina) , 1948. 117 pp. 

Date of observation: 1944 and 1945. 

Texas (pp. 100-101) is described as a colorful and verdant land- 
scape dotted with cotton fields. Dallas (pp. 101-102) impresses Cere- 
seto with its modern buildings and colorful Negro and Mexico popu- 
lation. San Antonio and Laredo (pp. 102-103) are interesting to 
Cereseto primarily for their large Mexican populations. 


Chadbourne, Marc. Tour de la terre; extreme occident. Paris, 
Librairie Plon, 1935. 250 pp. 
Date of observation: Shortly before publication. 
Chadbourne leaves the South via San Antonio and El Paso, where 
he describes the problem of Mexican immigration. 


Chessex, Cyril. Pulsations américaines. Paris, La Hune, 1946. 


333 PP- 
Date of observation: 1940-1946. 

The author, a Swiss student stranded in the United States in 1940, 
gives a few notes on Texas in general and Houston in particular in 
Chapter VI (“Le Désert,” pp. 178-180) . 


Cipolla, Arnaldo. Norte América y los norte americanos; viaje por 
Alaska, Canada y Estados Unidos. Traduccion del italiano de 
Ramon Mondria. Santiago de Chile, Editorial Nascimento, 


1929. 261 pp. 
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Date of observation: June 1924-June 1927. 

Cipolla visited Texas in the spring of 1927; and, in spite of a rather 
pedestrian account of the geography and economy of the state, he 
catches something of the spirit of the country in his accounts of the 
Alamo, Miriam A. (Ma) Ferguson (whose name he misspells), and 
the legendary beauty of the women of San Antonio. No copy of the 
Italian original could be located by the writer. 


Clauson-Kaas, Knud. Vi ruller gennem Amerika. Copenhagen, 

Casper Nielsens Forlag A/S, 1948. 304 pp. 

Date of observation: 1946-1947. 

On pp. 178-207 there are lively accounts of Houston (with special 
attention to the University of Houston), Texas City (with a vivid 
story of the explosion) , Danevang and its Danish colony, San Antonio, 
Pecos, El Paso, and the Rio Grande Valley. Clauson-Kaas and_ his 
daughter, “Little Eva,” who accompanied him, reveal a special enthu- 
siasm for Texas and Texans, preferring them to most other varieties 
of Americans. 

Coudekerque-Lambrecht, A. de. Vers le jardin des dieux; deux 
ans en Amérique du Nord. Paris, Dorbon-Ainé, 1939. 304 pp. 


Date of observation: Two years, most probably in the 1920's. 
On p. 150 there are a few impressionistic notes on Galveston. 


Danielsson, Gudmundur. 4 Langferdaleidum. Reykjavik, Isa- 
foldarprentsmidja H.F., 1948. 277 pp. 
Date of observation: Summer, 1945. 

Danielsson visited El Paso and Fort Worth, describing the landscape 
and the cities briefly and giving superficial attention to manners and 
customs (noting especially the race problem as reflected by Grey- 
hound’s seating arrangements) . 


Demaison, André. Terre d’Amérique: grands et petits chemins 
des Etats-Unis. Paris, Artheme Fayard, 1939. 336 pp. 
Date of observation: Shortly before publication. 

Demaison visited Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Florida, and 
Virginia among the southern states and devotes a major proportion 
of his book to the South. He reviews virtually all major aspects of 
contemporary southern life, but he is more interested in manners 
and traditions than in social and economic problems. He writes in a 
thoroughly delightful style and is well informed about all subjects 
on which he touches. 


Dietrich, Bruno. U. S. A.: Das heutige Gesicht. Breslau, Ferdinand 
Hirt, 1926. 150 pp. 

Date of observation: Shortly before publication. 
“Das Baumwolland des Siidens” (pp. 117-126) gives a fairly detailed 
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economic account of cotton in the South, mainly as the author 
observed its production around El Paso and its shipping in Galveston. 


Divo, Miguel. La fantdstica aventura de un criollo; version integra 
tal como fué publicada en la revista “Aqui Esta!” Buenos 
Aires, Editorial Sopena, 1939. 

Date of observation: 1937-1938. 

The chapter entitled “Ultimas aventuras” (pp. 205-210) contains 
brief notes on Laredo and Austin. 


Dominguez, Eliodoro. Estados Unidos: crisol de la tierra. Santiago 
de Chile, The Author, 1945. 94 pp. 


Date of observation: Shortly before publication. 
On pp. 71-74 the author reports an unhappy incident involving 
segregation on the Austin-Waco bus. 


Eckener, Hugo. Im Zeppelin tiber Lander und Meere. Erlebnisse 
und Erinnerungen. Flensburg, Verlagshaus Christian Wolff, 


1949. 565 

Date of observation: 1929. 

During his circumnavigation of the globe via Zeppelin in 1929 
Captain Eckener stopped at El Paso (pp. 273-274), and he includes 
a brief account of the farms in the area between E] Paso and Kansas 
City, including much of Oklahoma. 


Ericsson, Gustaf. Bland fdngar och filmhjdltar i U. S. A. Stock- 

holm, Albert Bonniers Forlag, 1924. 

Date of observation: Winter, 1922. 

Swedish hoboes Gustaf Ericsson and Oskar Lindberg had bad 
memories of Texas. After an unpleasant scrape with the local constab- 
ulary in the vicinity of Dalhart, they were apprehended in El Paso 
and sentenced to sixty days. Ericsson gives vivid descriptions of life 
in the El Paso County jail and at Fort Bliss, where he was also 
incarcerated, but by page 103 he has managed to make a daring escape 
and head south. 


Faber, Kurt. Rund um die Erde; Irrfahrten und Abenteuer eines 

Griinhorns. Berlin, Globus Verlag, n.d. 320 pp. 

Date of observation: Probably late 1930's. 

Faber visited Austin, San Antonio, El Paso, and miscellaneous 
rural communities. He was profoundly impressed by the hardships of 
job hunting in America and by the rigid enforcement of the color 
line in the South. He found work on a Texas cotton plantation, but 
in general his experiences were those of the professional hobo. He is 
rather noncommittal as to his own reactions—probably because he 
had one eye on his reading public and one on Berchtesgaden. 
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Flores, Augusto. De Buenos Aires a Nueva York a pie. Barcelona, 


Editorial Cervantes, 1931. 221 pp. 
Date of observation: July 11, 1926- November 5, 1928. 

Flores crossed the border at Laredo and visited San Antonio and 
Dallas. He has a few descriptive notes on these localities, but they 
are in a pedestrian, uninspired style. 


Geist, Margarethe. Mit dem Eselwagen durch U. S. A. Herausge- 
geben von Adelgunde Gruner, mit farbigen und schwarzen 
Bildern von Marie Luise Scherer. Stuttgart, K. ‘Thienemanns 


Verlag, 1933. 108 pp. 
Date of observation: 1912-14. 

This children’s book describing the author’s trip in an imaginary 
donkey wagon across the continent is rather pedestrian until she 
gets to Texas, where she visited Fulton, Honey Grove, Dallas, Del Rio, 
and El] Paso. She falls in love with Texas and describes the scenery 
and the life of this great commonwealth with much gusto. The 
German settlements near Honey Grove, the jail where she spent the 
night in Dallas, the Mexicans, and ranch life in West Texas are 


described in some detail. 


Gonzalez Ortega, José. Mis andanzas por las cinco partes del 
mundo. Parte 1: De México por el hemisferio sur. México, D.F., 
A. del Bosque, impresor, 1935. 310 pp. 


Date of observation: December, 1934 - June, 1935. 
Page 298 contains a few superficial impressions of San Antonio and 


Laredo. 


Gonzalez Pena, Carlos. La vida tumultuosa; seis semanas en los 

Estados Unidos. México, D.F., Andres Botas e hijo, 1918. 330 pp. 
Date of observation: May 30- July 12, 1918. 

Entering the country via San Antonio on June 3 (p. 31), Gonzalez 
Pefia visits Houston and New Orleans before arriving in Washington 
three days later. He gives fleeting impressions of a few sights for 
tourists, such as the Alamo and the Cabildo, but he finds no special 
flavor either in Texas or New Orleans. 


Hagemann, Walter. Zwischen La Plata und Hudson; Wander- 
ungen durch Latein-America. Berlin, Verlag der Germania 
A. -G., 1927. 270 pp. 

Date of observation: Shortly before publication. 

Entering Texas from Mexico, Hagemann is profoundly impressed 
by the apparently superior agriculture, the greater prosperity, and 
Anglo-Saxon energy. He gives an accurate picture of the Texas country- 
side, but in San Antonio (pp. 240-241) he misses the historical moment 
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completely and sees only the “Stadt tiber Nacht” with Mexicans, Chi- 
nese, and Italians. 


Hedberg, Lydia Petterson [pseud., Bergslagsmor]. Reseminnen 
fran U. S. A. Sk6fde, Isakssonska Boktryckeri-Aktiebolaget, 
1925. 195 Pp. 

Date of observation: Shortly before publication. 

This is a superficial account by a folk singer (pseudonym, Berg- 
slagsmor means “‘mother of the mines”) popular among the Scandi- 
navian peasantry. Chapter X, “En fard till Texas” (“A Trip to 
Texas), pp. 154-169, describes a trip to Austin for the purpose of 
singing for some Smalanders who had settled there. She has little 
interest in Texas itself, although she comments unfavorably on the 
condition of Negroes and goes off on a tangent about prohibition. 


Hensel, Rudolf. Die neue Welt; ein Amerikabuch. Hellerau, 
Jakob Hegner, 1929. 288 pp. 
Date of observation: Shortly before publication. 
Pages 129-130 have a few brief notes on the steppes of Texas as 
seen from a train window and some facts about San Antonio. 


Heras, Antonio. De la vida norteamericana; impresiones frivolas. 

Madrid, Sucesores de Hernando, 1924. 242 pp. 

Date of observation: Shortly before publication. 

Heras paid an enthusiastic visit to “San Antonio de Tejas” and 
was delighted by the historical monuments, particularly the missions 
(the Alamo, whose history subsequent to its foundation as the chapel 
of the old mission of San Antonio de Valera in 1744 he ignores; 
Purisima Concepcion; San José de Aguayo; San Juan Capistrano; and 
San Francisco de la Espada) . 


Heye, Artur. Jn Fretheit dressiert. Ziirich, Albert Miiller Verlag, 

1940. 159 pp. (Wilde Lebensfahrt, 1.) 

Date of observation: Probably shortly before World War I. 

This interesting story of a German hobo in America in the early 
part of this century sheds little light on American conditions at that 
time, but it is a good adventure book with thrilling chapters on his 
experiences as an itinerant laborer in Texas (p. 82 et. seq.) . 


Hoppé, Emil Otto. Die Vereinigten Staaten; das romantische 
Amerika. Baukunst, Landschaft und Volksleben. Berlin, At- 
lantis-Verlag, 1930. 304 pp. 

Date of observation: 1927. 

This collection of photographs by a master of the craft contains 
pictures of Texas scenes in El Paso, Houston, Galveston, and San 

Antonio (pp. 81-89). 
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Jonckherre, Karel. De zevende haven. Oude God-Antwerp, Bij de 


Boekengilde “Die Poorte,” 1942. 272 pp. (“Die Poorte,” IX, 
pt. 7). 
Date of observation: Shortly before World War II. 

The first seventy pages of this book deal with Mexico, but the 
remainder describes the intimate adventures of the author in New 
Orleans, Houston, Galveston, and Corpus Christi. He writes amusing- 
ly of little incidents and often sheds light on some local custom, 
tradition, or personality whom he encounters. He comments un- 
favorably on racial segregation. 


Kempner, Alfred [pseud., Alfred Kerr]. Yankee-Land. Eine Reise. 
Berlin, Rudolf Mosse Buchverlag, 1925. 206 pp. 
Date of observation: Spring, 1924. 
These aphoristic, witty notes on a transcontinental tour contain a 
description of the Texas prairie on pp. 40-49. 


Kiderlen, Hans Ferdinand. Fahrt ins neue Amerika. Hamburg, 

Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1936. 140 pp. 

Date of observation: Probably 1935. 

Kiderlen makes some penetrating observations on the motley and 
contradictory demography of San Antonio and, like most other travel- 
ers, is fascinated by the history of this community. The section entitled 
“Deutschland in Amerika” (pp. 110-113) contains brief observations 
on the German communities in Louisiana and Texas, strongly colored 
by Kiderlen’s exaggerated notion of Auslandsdeutschtum. 


Koudelka, Jaroslav. 10,000 mil Spojenymi Stdty. Prague, Ant. 


Svéceny, 1930. 237 pp. 
Date of observation: 1929. 

Koudelka is pleasantly surprised by the prosperous farming country 
around Houston, and he gives a chatty account of cotton culture in 
the Deep South based on these observations. 


Kromer, Dorus. Die Amerikafahrt; aus den Goldgraberjahren 
eines Schwarzwalder Bauernsohns. Herausgegeben von Heinrich 
E. Kromer. Leipzig, L. Staackmann, 1935. 185 pp. 

Date of observation: 1852-1853. 

The writer, a young man from the Black Forest seized by the Gold 
Rush fever, landed in New Orleans in January, 1852, and immediately 
went to Galveston, thence to Victoria, Indianola, New Braunfels, and 
the area settled by Germans. His portrayal of the life of German 
immigrants to Texas gives intimate details of farm life, social, eco- 
nomic, hygienic, and educational conditions. 
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Lotsy, Johannes Paulus. Van den Atlantischen Oceaan naar de 
stille Zuidzee in 1922; Dagboek van een Botanicus, die niet 
alleen naar Planten keek. 's-Gravenhage, G. Naeff, 1923. 491 pp. 


Date of observation: 1922. 

Pages 154-162 contain reports of botanizing in New Mexico and 
Texas desert country, but there is almost nothing about the inhabited 
parts of the country around El Paso, where Lotsy also visited. 


Liithi, Gottlieb. Wanderjahre in Amerika; Reiseerlebnisse 
schweizerischer Jungbauern aus Kanada und den Vereinigten 
Staaten. Bern, Selbstverlag des Verfassers, 1932. 159 pp. 

Date of observation: May, 1929. 

Liithi, an adventurous young Swiss, made a round trip across the 
continent and reports on Texas on pages 139-142. He mentions El 
Paso in passing, but he is much more fascinated by the vastness of 
the countryside than by the cities. He finds a friendly attitude toward 
foreigners. 


Mantegazza, Vico. Agli Stati Uniti; il pericolo americano. Milan, 

Fratelli Treves, 1910. 347 pp. 

Date of observation: Winter and spring, 1909. 

Mantegazza devotes considerable attention to Galveston, San An- 
tonio, and the King Ranch. He seeks out Italian and German settle- 
ments and describes them in some detail. Mantegazza’s reaction to the 
United States in general and Texas in particular is rather unfavorable, 
even hostile. 


Mata Machado, Edgar de Godoi da. Imagem da América; noticias 
e notas de uma excursdo aos EE.UU. Bella Horizonte, Libraria 
Cultura Brasileira Limitada, 1944. 198 pp. 


Date of observation: July, 1943. 

Mata Machado visited San Antonio (pp. 25-31), but he was so well 
filled with statistics by the information officer at Randolph Field that 
he did not even notice the Alamo. 


Maufroid, A. Du Mexique au Canada; journal de route en 
Amérique. Paris, Louis Theuveny, 1907. 340 pp. 
Date of observation: 2-8 March, 1906. 
Pages 86-96 are devoted to Maufroid’s sojourn of two days in San 
Antonio, but he is impressed neither by the Spanish antiquities nor 
by the Alamo. 


Mayor des Planches, Edmondo. Attraverso gli Stati Uniti per 
l’emigrazione italiana. Torino, Unione tipografico-editrice To- 
rinese, 1913. 321 pp. 
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Date of observation: July, 1911 - November, 1912. 

In Galveston (pp. 160-167) Mayor des Planches sees a flourishing 
port with an extraordinarily rich hinterland, but San Antonio 
(pp. 169-172) interests him far more on account of its history. He 
visits the King Ranch (pp. 172-177) and reports on it in rather general 
terms, and he also visits College Station, Bryan, Brazos Bottom, Green- 
ville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Waco, Laredo, New Braunfels, San Marcos, 
Austin, and Palestine (pp. 180-198). In each community he describes 
business conditions and gives a few basic economic facts about it; 
his general impression is that Texas is a state that is as hospitable as 
it is rich. 

Mees, Walter. Stars en Stripes en Maple Leaves: Leven en Streven 

in Amerika en Canada. Amsterdam, Scheltens & Giltay, 1946. 


294 Pp. 
Date of observation: 1945 (?). 

Mees has high praise for the natural wealth of Texas (pp. 92-99), 
describing her cities, agriculture, industry (especially petroleum) , 
geography and landscape, and history in brief but well organized 


notes. 
Mérou, Henri. Coins de France en Amérique. Paris, E. Basset & 


Cie, 1912 (?). 177 pp. 
Date of observation: 1895-1896. 

Pages 9-31 are devoted to Galveston, where the author was French 
consul from May 1, 1895, to December 31, 1896. After giving some 
general historical and economic data on the city, he considers the 
problem of the some two hundred French families in Galveston, 
many of whom were rapidly losing cultural affiliations with their 


country of origin. 
Mielche, Hakon. Ovre i Staterne. Copenhagen, Steen Hasselbalchs 
Forlag, 1938. 351 pp. 


Date of observation: February - June, 1938. 

During the course of a transcontinental tour as correspondent for 
Jyllands Posten in 1938 Mielche visited Dallas, Fort Worth, Wichita 
Falls, and Amarillo. He reveals a feeling for the Texas scenery that is 
rivalled by few other European writers, and he gives considerable 
detail on the nature of life in each community. His treatment of the 
Negro and poor white problem is distinguished for insight and 
breadth of comprehension. 


Moeschlin, Felix. Amerika vom Auto aus; 20,000 Km. U. S. A. 


Erlenbach-Ziirich, Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 1930. 188 pp. 


Date of observation: Late 1920's. 
Pages 69-79 are devoted to Texas, where the author passed through 
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Beaumont, Weimar, San Antonio, and E] Paso, making brief com- 
ments on modern life as he sees it in each city and including a short 
historical note on San Antonio. 


Molander, Greta. Pass for Amerika. Stockholm, Steinsviks Bok- 


forlag, 1943. 205 pp. 

Date of observation: Probably 1939 or 1940. 

In a light vein Miss Molander describes a quick trip through 
Florida, Cuba, the Deep South, and Texas. She observes little that 
is peculiarly Texan, but she does find in Texas (and elsewhere) many 
characteristic aspects of American life which she describes enthu- 
siastically and with an open mind. 


Miiller, Alfred. Meine Reise nach Amerika. Charlottenburg, Ze- 
mentverlag, 1926. 37 pp. 
Date of observation: 1925. 
Miiller describes the factory of the Southwestern Portland Cement 
Company in El Paso. 


Nesterowicz, S. Notaki z podrozy po polnocne] 1 srodkowej] Ame- 
ryce. Toledo, A. A. Paryski, 1909. 226 pp. 
Date of observation: Probably just before publication. 

This volume is an account of Nesterowicz’ travels in Louisiana and 
particularly in Texas. He sets down some historical data about each 
locality and deals with economic conditions and possibilities of employ- 
ment in the places he visits. Of special interest is the information 
about Polish communities in the South. The author expresses con- 
siderable displeasure with segregation and discriminatory practices 
under which Negroes and Jews must live in the South. 


Nielsen, Roger. Amerika i Billeder og Text. Copenhagen, H. 

Aschehoug, 1929. 319 pp. 

Date of observation: Just before publication. 

This work by a press attaché at the Danish Legation in Washing- 
ton is one of the most monumental of all travel books on twentieth 
century America. Nielsen describes each state in the country in detail, 
giving a large amount of geographical, historical, political, ethnolog- 
ical, sociological, economic, commercial, educational, and agricultural 
information on each one. 


Ochoa-Alcantara, Antonio. La fragua de la victoria (Estados 
Unidos de América), 1943-1944. Tegucigalpa, Imprenta 
“Ariston,” 1944. 119 pp. 

Date of observation: September - October, 1943. 

The author, a Honduran newspaperman, devotes Chapter VIII, 

“Alas de la Victoria” (pp. 35-38), to San Antonio as a modern (but 
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not as an historic) city; he is much more interested in describing 
Randolph Field and the hospitality of its personnel than in any more 
characteristic aspects of Texas. 


Oeri, Albert. Europdische Briefe iiber Amerika. Basel, Buch- 
druckerei zum Basler Berichthaus A.-G., 1930. 131 pp. 
Date of observation: July - August, 1930. 

Oeri gives a brief resumé of the importance of Galveston as a 
cotton-exporting harbor and expresses the opinion that the rivalry 
between Houston and Galveston for the cotton trade is a stupid waste 
of effort on both sides. 


Olander, Ragner E. Amerika i blickpunkten. Helsingfors, Sdéder- 
strom & Co., 1946. 424 pp. 
Date of observation: Winter, 1945-1946. 

“Den amerikanska Sédern” is the title of a chapter (pp. 295-324) 
dealing with Texas and Louisiana for the most part, including a good 
deal of historical background but giving the major emphasis to eco- 
nomic conditions. The chapter on “Negerna” (pp. 325-349) is quite 
critical of the race problem in the South. 


Olivier, Marcel. Circuit américaine. Paris, Editions Bernard Gras- 


set, 1934. 187 pp. 

Date of observation: Shortly before publication. 

Olivier is much impressed with the natural wealth of Texas 
(pp. 141-147). He comments favorably on Houston (pp. 147-149) for 
its rapid growth as a city and as a port; he also visits Galveston 
(pp. 149) and is quite displeased by the rivalry between the two 
cities. 

Ottmann, Victor. Rund um die Welt. Berlin, August Scherl, 1905. 


184 pp. 
Date of observation: Probably just before publication. 

The third chapter, “Im Fluge nach Mexiko” (pp. 50-52), contains a 
few brief notes on the author’s impressions of El Paso as the gateway 
to Mexico. 


Pasqualini, Arlindo. Os sobrinhos de Tio Sam; impressées de 
viagem aos Estados-Unidos e Canada. Porto Alegre, Libraria do 
Globo, 1944. 290 pp. 

Date of observation: 1943. 

Pasqualini fails to observe anything basic in American life, and 
his treatment of Randolph Field (pp. 37-43) is so superficial that he 
might as well have stayed at home. 
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Ponten, Josef. Besinnliche Fahrten im Wilden Westen. Leipzig, 

Philipp Reclam jun., 1937. 76 pp. 

Date of observation: February - September, 1929. 

This book is an account of a study tour undertaken by Ponten, a 
well-known author, to secure background for his series of novels 
entitled Volk auf dem Wege. “Immer nach Westen” (pp. 11-18) de- 
scribes a trip to Del Rio, and from there to El Paso, giving a few 
details on the scenery. 


Rautenberg Garczynski, Paul von. Weltrundreise-Erinnerungen. 

Hildburghausen, Thiiringische Verlags-Anstalt, 1912. 471 pp. 
Date of observation: Probably just before publication. 

In this detailed account of the author’s trip around the world there 
are notes on San Antonio, Houston, and the Texas countryside 
(pp. 416-422) . His comments are superficial, but they touch the main 
points of tourist interest. 


Real, Cristobal del. Por los mares que fueron de Espana. Madrid, 


Editora Nacional, 1941. 202 pp. 

Date of observation: Shortly before repeal. 

Galveston (p. 57) is the first American port touched by Real. He 
also visits Houston and perhaps Arkansas and Louisiana. He rambles 
through the history of the Southwest and praises the modernity of 
Houston (pp. 58-112). The problem of lynching is discussed rather 
objectively on pp. 159-163, 166-169, and 173-178. Real is well informed 
and offers many constructive ideas (from the European viewpoint) , 
but he rambles, and his narrative shows little cohesion. 


Rokos, Louis. 20,000 Kilometer amerikanisches Allerlei: eine 
Autoreise in Bildern und Worten. Vienna, Wilhelm Brau- 
miiller Verlag, 1938. 271 pp. 


Date of observation: Probably just before publication. 

At the end of the book (pp. 266-271) Rokos has a short chapter 
entitled “Abschied in Texas.” He is enchanted not only by Texas’ 
colorful past, varied landscape, great ranches, and cotton fields but 
also by the skyscraper horizon of Dallas and the great harbor installa- 
tions of Galveston. 


Rosen-Carlé, Erwin. Der deutsche Lausbub in Amerika; Erinner- 
ungen und Eindriicke. Stuttgart, Verlag Robert Lutz, 1911. 


3 vols. 
Date of observation: From about 1894 to about 1900. 

This is a rollicking tale of a picaro who was fortunate enough to 
travel in days before small men in passport bureaus began to ask 
questions about nationality and bank accounts. After touching at 
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Key West, Rosen-Carlé disembarks in Galveston and spends some 
time (pp. 69-157) in Texas, mainly at Brenham, where he devotes 
much attention to the eccentricities of Texan character and to the 
pecularities of the Texan way of life. Then he becomes a knight 
of the rails and departs for Guthrie, Oklahoma. 


Ross, Colin. Amerikas Schicksalsstunde: die Vereinigten Staaten 
zwischen Demokratie und Diktatur. Leipzig, F. A. Brockhaus, 


1935- 312 Pp- 

Date of observation: Shortly before 1935. 

The author, a doctrinaire Nazi, predicts an American nationalism 
peculiarly adapted to the liking of our many racial strains and draws 
illustrations from his travels to prove his point. He describes the oil 
wells around Longview in some detail and reproduces seven excellent 
photographs of Texas farm scenes and oil fields. 


Ross, Colin. Die “Westliche Hemisphdre” als Program und Phan- 
tom des amerikanischen Imperialismus. Leipzig, F. A. Brock- 
haus, 1942. 228 pp. 

Date of observation: 1933 - 1939. 

“Der entthronte Kénig” (‘“The Dethroned King,” p. 51-95) , written 
in Houston, is a brief but accurate analysis of the cotton economy 
of the Deep South and its failure during the depression. Ross also 
comments on the Negro problem casually, but, thinking Nazi that he 
was, he remembered his glass house in the Fatherland. 


Ross, Ralph Colin. Von Chicago nach Chungking; einem jungen 
deutschen erschliesst sich die Welt. Mit einem Vorwort von 
Colin Ross. Berlin, Verlag Die Heimbiicherei, 1941. 252 pp. 

Date of observation: 1939 or 1940. 

This is a rather refreshing travel book by a young German who 
was killed in Russia in -1941. In Fredericksburg (pp. 94-99) he is 
pleased to find some Texans of German origin and gives a brief 
account of the German immigration to Texas. 


Salten, Felix. Fiinf Minuten Amertka. Berlin, Paul Zsolnay Verlag, 


1931. 255 PPp- 

Date of observation: Shortly after World War I. 

In the chapter entitled “Stadte des Siidens” (pp. 52-61) Salten, a 
writer of considerable reputation, gives special attention to Atlanta, 
Tuskegee, New Orleans, Houston, and Galveston. The section cap- 
tioned “Grosser Schauplatz” (pp. 76-88) describes his rail trip from 
Galveston across the thinly populated areas of West Texas and the 
rest of the Southwest. 
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Scheffel, Fritz. Deutsche suchen den Garten der Welt; das Schick- 
sal deutscher Auswanderer in Texas vor 1too Jahren. Nach 
Berichten erzahlt von Fritz Scheffel. Stuttgart, Union Deutsche 


Verlagsgesellschaft, 1937. 304 pp. 

Date of observation: 1844 and the immediately subsequent years. 

In the early 1840’s the Mainzer Adelsverein was formed by some 
German aristocrats to dispose of their surplus peasants, of whom: 
several thousand were shipped to southern Texas in 1844. The cor- 
poration was quite indifferent as to whether the unfortunate men 
and women lived or died, but some of them founded a town where 
the Comal flows into the Guadalupe and throve in spite of the bun- 
gling on the banks of the Rhine. New Braunfels and Fredericksburg 
are two communities which resulted from this venture. Scheffel, using 
contemporary documents and New Braunfels newspapers of the period, 
has rearranged in consecutive order the sources for this remarkable 
tale of human determination and endurance. 


Scheffer, Paul, Clauss, Max, and Krauss, Julius. USA 1940; Roose- 
velt-Amerika im Entscheidungsjahr. Berlin, Im Deutschen Ver- 


lag, 1940. 206 pp. 

Date of observation: 1939 - 1940. 

On pp. 77-82 the three Nazis describe their visit to Houston, where 
they are fascinated by the great cotton-exporting center, and San 
Antonio, where they are delighted with the historical points of 
interest. They give a general account of Texas’ economy along with 
the travel report. 


Sch6nauer, Georg. Tramp und Farmer in USA; fiinf Jahre kreuz 
und quer durch die Staaten. Berlin, Im Deutschen Verlag, 
1938. 270 pp. 

Date of observation: Late 1920’s and early 1930’s. 

After adventures in the Midwest, Canada, and the Far West, 
Sch6nauer arrives in El Paso and goes through Texas as a hobo on a 
fast freight as far as Galveston (pp. 191-198). There is more hobo 
adventure than actual description of the state and its people. 


Spethmann-Essen, Hans. Auf fremden Pfaden in U. S. A. Berlin, 

Verlag von Reimar Hobbing, 1934. 176 pp. 

Date of observation: Shortly before publication. 

Spethmann-Essen, a docent at the University of Cologne, has two 
chapters on Texas: “In den jungen Olfeldern von Texas” (pp. 16-32) 
and “Houston, die werdende Grossstadt am Golf von Mexiko” (pp. 
107-120). The first is a detailed account of the geology and produc- 
tivity of the Texas oil wells developed not long before the author 
visited Texas. The second is a brief history of Houston with special 
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emphasis on its economic importance as a center for exporting cotton. 
Other economic factors which were involved in Houston’s develop- 
ment as a great city, especially the shipping canal and the rich agri- 
cultural areas around the city, are also noted. 

‘Taddei, Mario. Strade d’America. Milan, Casa Editrice Ceschina, 

1935- 376 pp. 

Date of observation: Probably 1933. 

With the best of Italian good humor and hardly any of the con- 
descending tone of some Italian travelers of the late 1930's, Taddei 
spends some time in Dallas and Fort Worth (Chapter VII, pp. 126- 
145). He is particularly interested in everyday life and portrays it 
sympathetically, but he offers no commentary on social and economic 
problems. 


Verissimo, Erico. A volta do gato preto. Rio de Janeiro, Edicao 
da Libraria do Globo, 1947. 440 pp. 
Date of observation: Fall of 1944. 

The few pages on Texas (pp. 70-72) note only the soldiery in Dallas, 
Houston, San Antonio, and Fort Worth and comment on the modern- 
ity of these cities. El] Paso (pp. 72-74) is much more exciting to Verissi- 
mo as a colorful city. 


Verissimo, Erico. Gato preto em campo de neve. Porto Alegre, 
Edicao da Libraria do Globo, 1941. 420 pp. 
Date of observation: Probably 1941. 
Pages 283-288 are devoted to brief visits to Houston and Oklahoma 
City, about which Verissimo gives only the basic geographic facts. 


Vries, Hugo de. Van Texas naar Florida; reisherinneringen. Haar- 
lem, H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon, 1913. 397 pp. 
Date of observation: 1912. 

At the time he served as visiting professor at the Rice Institute, 
de Vries botanized from San Antonio to Key West. Although the 
book deals principally with the flora of the Deep South, there are 
numerous notes on other aspects of the countryside. Chapter III, 
“Texas,” (pp. 104-185) has extensive comments on the Rice Institute, 
the University of Texas, and historic San Antonio. It is the work of a 
scholar attempting to popularize his subject, but it is painstaking and 
accurate. 


Wachtmeister, Hans. Turistskizzer fran andra sidan Atlanten. 


Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt & Séner, 1901. 250 pp. 


Date of observation: January - April 1900. 
Wachtmeister was in Texas on March 14-16, 1900. He entered via 
Laredo (p. 145) and was at once struck by the quantities of Negroes 
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he saw. On the way to San Antonio (pp. 146-147) he describes the 
impressive desert landscape and muses on the difficult race problem as 
he has seen it. San Antonio he sees only as a nascent metropolis and 
fails to understand her history (pp. 148-151). He travels through 
the countryside on a luxury train (p. 151-154) to El Paso, in which he 
sees another city of the future but notes none of the color of the 


border (pp. 154-159) . 


Wilda, Johannes. Amerika-Wanderungen eines Deutschen. 2: Auf 
dem Kontinent der Mitte (zwischen Alaska und Peru). Berlin, 
Allgemeiner Verlag fiir deutsche Literatur, 1907. 339 pp. 


Date of observation: Probably just before publication. 
On pp. 71-78 there is a detailed factual account of El Paso from the 


tourist’s viewpoint. 


Winkler, Ernst, and Popper, Ferdinanda. 2 x Amerika; zwei Au- 
genzeugen berichten itiber U. S. A. Vienna, ISB, Verlag Neue 
Welt, 1950. 94 pp. 

Date of observation: Miss Popper was in the United States in the 
winter and early spring of 1949. Winkler had lived in the United 
States for many years. 

On pp. 76-78 Miss Popper reports a visit to Dallas (“ ... eine Stadt 
wie jede andere in Amerika .. .,” a city like every other in America) . 
She saw little of the city, but she was entertained by some teen-age 
Americans at a party with traditional Texan atmosphere. 


Wirén, Gosta. Pa jakt efter jobb i U. S. A.; mina vagabondar 1 
Amerika. Stockholm, B. Wahlstréms Bokfoérlag, 1933. 220 pp. 


Date of observation: Shortly before publication. 

After the luxury of Florida, where he held a good job, Wirén be- 
came unemployed during the Depression and made his way to Mexico. 
En route he stopped at Houston and San Antonio, and he describes 
these cities briefly. 


Wollschlaeger, Alfred. Amerika: Untergang am Uberfluss. Von 
A. E. Johann [pseud.]. Berlin, Im Verlag Ullstein, 1932. 
256 pp. 

Date of observation: Winter, 1931-1932. 

This is a general economic survey of the United States, based in 
part on personal observation, in part on a study of printed sources. 
Pages 83-90 contain an account of the “oil war” in Texas and Okla- 
homa caused by the collapse of petroleum prices. 


Zimmermann, Karl. Onkel Sam: amerikanische Reise- und Kultur- 
bilder. Stuttgart, Verlag von Strecker & Schréder, 1904. 251 pp. 
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Date of observation: Author resided “several years” in the United 

States prior to the publication of the book. 

Pages 94-96 contain a brief but accurate and informative note on 
the Germans in Texas. Pages 83-108 give a sober account of the eco- 
nomic life of Texas with no special attention to the color, history, 
and traditions of the state. There are some notes on the demographic 
and climatic conditions. Houston, Fort Worth, San Antonio, and 
E] Paso are described briefly with fugitive notes on other communities. 
Zimmermann is most annoyed by the nascent prohibition movement, 
which seemed to be thriving even in Texas. 
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Notes and Documents 


Cevas Letter from John Hemphill to his 
Brother. James, in Tennessee 


Contributed by ARTHUR BECKWITH 


Washington, Texas, Feby. 13th, 1845— 
Dear Brother, 

Having an opportunity of safe conveyance, I embrace it to forward 
you a few lines. The Congress of Texas has adjourned and this place 
is dull in the extreme. A gloom has to some extent spread over the 
community from the prevalence of an epidemic which assumes various 
forms all classified under the general term of “Pneumonia.” Peace and 
tranquility reign within our borders or at all events no depredations 
or marauding has been heard of for more than a month on our 
frontiers. 

On yesterday 
we received the news of the passage of Mr. Brown’s resolution in favor 
of annexation in the U. S. House of Representatives—and I assure you 
it has been received by many with feelings of amazement, grief and 
indignation. The terms proposed to this country are injurious, rigor- 
ous and insulting in every line. The first resolution authorizes the 
creation of a state out of the territory “properly included within and 
rightfully belonging to the Republic of Texas.” There is a manifest 
insinuation that we have been claiming territory not rightfully be- 
longing to this Republic, and this too from a government which has 
urged a preposterous claim to the whole territory of Texas on the 
ground of a settlement in 1682 by LaSalle near the Bay of Expirita 
Ionta—a settlement abandoned in a very short period. While from 
1700 until 1762 the territory of Texas was settled at San Antonio, 
Goliad on the Trinity and at Nogodoches and missions still further 
East—and various other places by Spain. 

France did not extend her authority beyond Nachitoches and in 1762 
she ceded all Louisiana to Spain. Louisiana in 1800 with its original 
boundaries only, was ceceded to France—and from her in 1803 to 
the United States—and under this state of facts the territory of ‘Texas 
was not “properly included within and did not rightfully belong 
to Louisiana. And the United States Democrats, Whigs, Conservatives 
and all might do well to pluck the beans out of their own eyes before 
they censured the mote in their neighbours. If it ever did belong to 
the United States, it was relinquished by the Treaty of 1819. We 
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settled it as Mexican citizens. We have wrested it from its former 
government by force of arms and whatever territory we have or claim, 
we can and will sustain by force of armies against the Mexicans the 
only power that can object to or dispute our rights or pretensions. 
The United States and other Powers have recognized our independ- 
ence without any mock pretensions of sensibility to the rights of 
Mexico as to the country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
The United States, for a long period, claimed the whole territory 
from a settlement which continued for a very limited term. The 
other Claimant, viz, Spain, occupying it for sixty or seventy years 
without interruption. Now the country between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande is divided into counties—considerable quantities of the 
land have been surveyed. Jurisdiction has been exercised over crimes 
committed there. A large settlement at Corpus Christi has existed 
for years and is now flourishing. Various expeditions have traversed 
the Country. While the army under Somerville not only took posses- 
sion of this side of the River but conquered Guerrero, a large town 
on the other side, remaining on the river eleven days. Now which 
claim is the most reasonable—that of the U. S. to the whole territory 
or that of Texas to the country on the Rio Grande? 

The United States takes from us our army, navy, armaments, public 
edifices and all other property and means pertaining to the public 
defense while they refuse to pay any of the debts contracted for this 
public property. Almost the whole of the debts owing by this Govern- 
ment were contracted for the establishment or support of our Inde- 
pendence or in other words, for placing ourselves in that position 
which would alone justify the United States in annexing this territory 
and yet the U. S. is unwilling to sustain any of the expenditures 
essential to the attainment of this desired predicament. They dictate 
also to us the disposition of our lands and order the payment of 
debts. If our debts were never paid we would stand as fair as the 
old thirteen who have not yet redeemed their issues of money during 
their war of Independence and much higher than your present 
repudiating States whose debts did not originate like ours in the 
necessities of a desperated struggle of fifty thousand with eight millions 
of people. 

The subject is disgusting and I will not pursue it further than to 
say that the present position of the question is to myself most painful 
and mortifying. I fully appreciate all the advantages of annexation 
and would be most unwilling to relinquish all hope of its accomplish- 
ment. But I would hesitate long before swallowing the nauseous 
potion now offered to my acceptance. I know not the sentiment of 
the country generally but if the opinions of the people of this town 
are any indication, annexation will soon be regarded as an obsolete 
idea. 

You are in debt one or two letters which you will be good enough 
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to pay at your earliest convenience. I wish you in one of your letters 
to give me an account of the family—what the various members there 
are engaged in—the names of the children of David and other children 
if any there be— 
With love and brotherly regard 
Yours 
John Hemphill 
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Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


J. W. Beretta, president of the First National Bank of San 
Antonio, has recently furnished this office with information 
regarding what was probably the first telephone in Texas, one 
installed by Colonel George W. Brackenridge about 1873. Beretta 
says further that the old Gray’s Printer, which was first used to 
transmit the messages, has been preserved and is on display in 
the bank museum in San Antonio. As a further substantiation 
of the claim, he enclosed a photostatic copy of the San Antonio 
Daily Express for June 11, 1893, in which Colonel Brackenridge 
is quoted as saying: 


I can not give the exact date of the establishment of the line, but 
it was about twenty years ago. The wire was strung on poles from 
the bank to my residence, the route being by way of the government 
buildings. The first method of communication used was Gray’s print- 
ing telegraph, which I think is still in use in some parts of the 
country. This system had at that time just been invented and it 
worked very successfully. The message was received in printed form 
and the line was easily operated. A short time after it had been 
established a young gentleman down here from the north exhibited 
a pair of receivers which I obtained from him and placed one at 
each end of the line. These receivers were used both to talk into and 
hear through and I can say candidly that the line worked better and 
one could hear plainer than with the present perfected system of 
telephones. ... After putting on the receivers I used the common 
telegraph key to make the calls, the bells not having yet come into 
use. Of course the line was a great novelty at that time, not only 
to people in this city, but also to visitors from New York, Boston and 
other eastern cities. The only confusion that ever occurred then was 
when the persons at each end of the line tried to talk at the same 
time. A great many laughable incidents occurred, and it was hard 
for one not used to the line to realize that they could carry on a 
conversation with a second party a distance of four miles. I used the 
old system until the call bells and other improvements now in use 
on modern telephones were invented and was the first to adopt them 
in San Antonio. When these improvements came into use I put in 
a line to the water works. The original line to my residence was 
replaced by a new and more direct one in 1877. 


The Handbook of Texas, in agreement with a good many other 
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printed sources, credits Colonel A. H. Belo of Galveston with 
putting in the first telephone in Texas. Colonel Belo’s telephone, 
however, was not installed until 1878, a year after Colonel Brack- 
enridge had “modernized” his telephone and some four or five 
years after his original system went into operation. 
OW 

The April, 1953, issue of Houston, published by the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce, contains an article by L. W. Kemp, Asso- 
ciation executive councilman and former president. Entitled 
‘Texas History and an Historic Silver Pitcher,” the article tells 
of a silver pitcher presented to former President John Tyler in 
1845 by Mrs. Sarah A. Wharton in behalf of the women of Bra- 
zoria, Texas, and in recognition of his part in securing the annexa- 
tion of Texas. The texts of Mrs. Wharton’s letter and of Tyler's 
reply are reproduced. The pitcher is now in the possession of 
Tyler’s grandson, James Alfred Tyler, who resides in the home 
which Tyler built near Holdcroft, Virginia, in 1842. 

The Association’s office frequently receives from members and 
others requests to borrow from the University of Texas Library 
copies of theses. Inquiries also extend to the question of use here 
at the University. The Library has jurisdiction over theses and 
dissertations, and inquiries should be directed to Mr. Alexander 
Moffit, Librarian, University of Texas Library, Austin 12, Texas. 
Theses are in a special category, and the Library has published the 
following general regulations: 


Any unpublished thesis submitted for the Master’s or the Doctor’s 
degree and deposited in The University of Texas Library is open for 
inspection, but is to be used only with due regard to the rights of 
the author. Bibliographical references may be noted, but passages 
may be copied only with the permission of the author, and proper 
credit must be given in subsequent written or published work. Exten- 
sive copying or publication of this thesis in whole or in part requires 
also the consent of the Dean of the Graduate School of The University 
of ‘Texas. 

President Frances W. Hedrick of the Maverick County His- 
torical Society recently reported the work being done by one 
member of that organization. President Hedrick’s letter read in 


part: 
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I want to make a report to you about the efforts of Mrs. Cora 
Ostrom of Eagle Pass, ‘Texas, in preserving a building occupied by 
Robert E. Lee on March 20, 1860, when he made a pause here from 
San Antonio in pursuit of the bandit Cortinas. 

She started just before World War II collecting a dollar here and 
a dollar there in her determination to do something about the little 
building which was going to ruin in Fort Duncan. The war stopped 
her efforts, but she deposited what money she had in the bank and 
was able to do nothing until 1948 when the Maverick County 
Historical Society was organized for the main purpose of restoring 
the building. 

Because of her perseverance the building stands today restored and 
known as the Lee Memorial Museum, the grounds around it beau- 
tified with grass, shrubs, trees, flowers, a birdbath, and several rock 
benches. It is being cared for by the Maverick County Historical 
Society and Mrs. Ostrom, though not well, is one of the custodians of 
the building. The organization formed for the one object of pre- 
serving the building has gone on to the collecting of historical data 
concerning Maverick County. 


Many of the various county historical societies throughout 
Texas are making real contributions to the preservation of his- 
torical items. 


Association life member R. C. Crane has contributed his col- 


lection of newspapers, pictures, and historical documents to the 
Nolan County Library. The valuable collection includes copies 
of Sweetwater newspapers, approximately six hundred photo- 
graphs, and a number of scrapbooks. The collection will provide 
historians with much original source material on the Nolan 
County area. 


& 
The Waco Times-Herald on March 12, 1953, carried an article 


on Association member Guy Bryan Harrison, Jr., professor of 
history at Baylor University. Attention was paid to Professor 
Harrison’s teaching methods and the work he had done in build- 
ing up the Baylor Texas Collection from ‘2700 items in four old 
steel stands” to an assortment worth $1,500,000. 

In July Professor Harrison was named by Governor Allan 
Shivers as a member of the board of the Texas Historical and 
Library Commission. 


wk & 
Dr. William C. Binkley, formerly of the department of history 
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at Vanderbilt University, is now at Tulane University serving as 
managing editor of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. Our 
best wishes are extended to Dr. Binkley in his new position. 


Kw 
Mrs. M. E. Eisenhower, of Abilene, Texas, has recently pre- 


sented to the University of Texas Archives Collection a large 
scrapbook of newspaper clippings, beautifully bound, and weigh- 
ing fifty pounds, which covers the career of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower during World War II. Mrs. Eisenhower’s husband is a 
second cousin of the President. 


OW 
A “windfall” for Texas historians took place recently when 


salvage men Robert B. Wilkes and Q. S. Franks bought the old 
J. H. Collett home in Austin. Considerable historical material 
was discovered in a carriage house attic where the Collett heirs 
apparently left them. 

After the material was discovered, Wilkes contacted Louis 
Bathe and through him the director of the Association who made 
a trip to the home containing the wealth of archival material. 

The partners agreed to the suggestion that the three large con- 
tainers filled with an estimated 350 pounds of early Texas docu- 
ments be presented to the Texas State Historical Association for 
preservation in the archives collection of the Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History Center. The monumental acquisition includes 
letters dating from 1824 to the early 1900's. 


A part of the work done by the Ball High School, Galveston, 


Junior Historian chapter number 77, sponsored by Mrs. Siddie 
R. Armstrong, has been the collection of old letters, papers, and 
manuscripts. The following excerpt is taken from a letter written 
by W. I. Wills on February 12, 1851, at Camp Oaks on the 
Aransas River to his brother, John A. Wills Esq., in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. The letter indicates some of the valuable work 
in which the Ball High School Junior Historians are engaged. 


. I was indeed quite taken by surprise to hear you speak of 
immigrating to Texas. I would indeed be glad did I think it possible. 
There are many inducements which would invite a young, enter- 
prising and (?) man into this new country. The country is making 
gigantic strides in improvement and is setting up rapidly. Some of 
the finest lands in the world can be bought. for below the govern- 
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ment price. The climate is fine and healthy. The prospects for the 
increase of the value of lands are such that an investment in lands 
cannot fail to be a good one for they cannot fall in value and must 
if judiciously selected increase many fold in value. I find that for 
the last 3 or 4 years those who owned and at present own land are 
endeavouring to amass more and more. Three years back leagues of 
land could be bought for the price of a horse or the exchange of a 
rifle. Such land now would bring from 50 cts to $1.00 per acre. I 
believe that now would be the time to strike the iron whilst it is hot. 
One difficulty presents itself in the purchase of lands and has perhaps 
been the cause why the whole has not been more readily sought for. 
A good title. From this circumstance I firmly believe that the litigation 
which will arise in landed matters, opens one of the first fields for 
fame and fortune to a lawyer in the world. I should have remarked 
before the difficulty consists in securing a proper title. One other 
sacrifice is to be made in coming to a new country and that consists 
in the refinements of society. One is obliged in a measure to become a 
pioneer and clear out the way for the benefit and enjoyment of those 
who come after. I was impressed with a remark which I heard a 
country man make, “That his only regret in coming to Texas, was 
that it should have been twelve years ago, and not at the present 
time for it was only the last 2 or 3 years that he has been to feel 
any security and improve his property.’’ The population for the 
most part is adventurous, especially so in the western part. But 
recently some very extensive planters are leaving the older settled 
states and moving into this land of promise. This was very much 
the character of the whole state, but since annexation and the dis- 
covery of gold in California the population has become better in every 
way—more settled, more industrious and enterprising. But enough of 
Texas for the present. 
Kw 

Association member M. S. Cook is endeavoring to complete his 
set of the Quarterly and is in need of Number 1 of Volume 41. 
Mr. Cook would be pleased to hear from any person who has a 
duplicate copy of this number. He may be addressed at Box 609, 


Corsicana, ‘Texas. 
OW 
The Comanche Chief of June 5, 1953, contained an article 


concerning the historical activities of Association member Homer 
Stephen of Stephenville, Texas, author of The History of Erath 
County and The Frontier Postmasters. 


wwe 
The Gonzales Inquirer, one of the six oldest newspapers in 


Texas, issued a 120-page special edition on June 4, 1953. 
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At the October, 1952, meeting of the American Association for 
State and Local History, a national committee was appointed to 
consider all matters having to do with the Overland Mail Service 
celebrations, centennials, meetings, and the like to be held in 
1957 and 1958, together with publication resulting therefrom. 
Dr. Louis C. Jones, director of the New York State Historical 
Association at Cooperstown, and Dr. William J. Petersen, super- 
intendent of the Iowa State Historical Society at Iowa City, were 
appointed as members of the national committee, with H. Bailey 


Carroll as chairman. 
The following subcommittees have been appointed and are 
now at work on plans for the centennial celebrations. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE: 

H. Bailey Carroll, Director, Texas State Historical Association, 
University Station, Austin 12, Texas. (Chairman) 

Louis C. Jones, Director, New York State Historical Association, 
Cooperstown, New York. 

William J. Petersen, Superintendent, Iowa State Historical Society, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


COMMITTEE ON FEDERAL RELATIONSHIPS: 

Frederick L. Rath, Director, National Council for Historic Sites 
and Buildings, 712 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. (Chair- 
man 

ade C. Jones, Director, New York State Historical Association, 
Cooperstown, New York. 

William J. Petersen, Superintendent, Iowa State Historical Society, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


MISSOURI: 

Floyd Shoemaker, Secretary, State Historical Society of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. (Chairman) 

E. E. Swain, President, State Historical Society of Missouri, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. 

Elmer Ellis, Dean, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Charles van Ravenswaay, Director, Missouri Historical Society, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


‘TENNESSEE: 

Stanley J. Folmsbee, Board of Editorial Advisers, Tennessee His- 
torical Quarterly, Knoxville, Tennessee. (Chairman) 

Leroy P. Graf, Department of History, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Daniel M. Robison, Editor, Tennessee Historical Quarterly, State 
Library, Nashville, ‘Tennessee. 
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SAN DIEGO HERALD 


1857 


New Passenger Route. 


Orrice oF San ANTONIO AND 
San Dieco Line. 
San Dieoo, Sept. 24, 1857. 
HIS LINE will be ready on and after 
the mail of October 9th, to take a 
limited number of passengers through to 
San Antsnio, ticketing them, if desired 
from Sen Francisco to New Orleans. 
Apply at the Office of the Company 
in San Francisco, on the Plaza, or of the 
Superintendent in San Diego. 
R. E. DOYLE, Supr. 
W. Div. S. A. & S. D. Mail Line. 


San Antonio and San 
Diego Mail Route. 


‘NIOTICE is hereby given that, on or 

avout the 6th day of March, a. p. 
1858, all the interest of the [state of 
the Jate James FE. Birch in and to the 
Mail Contract with the U. &. Post Office 
Department between San Antonio, 'Tex- 
as aud San Diego, California, was sold 
and transferred to the firm of G. H. Gid- 
dings & Co, and the said estate will not 
be responsible for any debis in any mun- 
ner contracted in respect of said contract 
from said date. 

All debts now due for the same will be 
presented to said firm of G. [. Giddings 
& Co., at their office, San Diego, for sec- 
tlement, in pursuance of an agreement 
between the parties. 

JULIA A. B. BIRCH, 
(Adintrs. of said estate.) 
GEO. Il. GIDDINGS & Co. 
Sacramento May 17:h, 1858. jl2-4 
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The San Antonio and San Diego Mail Line, 


HIS LINE which has been in successful operation since July, 1557, is ticker. 
PASSENGERS through to San Diego, and also to all intermediate stativ, — 
Passengers and Express matter forwarded in NEW COACHES drawn br « 
mules over the entire length of our Line, excepting the Colorado Desort of lv 
tailes, which we cross on mule back. Passengera Gi aRaxtren in their tickets to 
ride in Coaches, excepting the 100 miles, above stated. 


PASSENGERS TICKETED 1 AND FBOM SAN ANTONIO AND 


Fort Clark, Fort Bliss, Tucson, 
Fort Hudson, E! Paso, Arizona, 
Fort Lancaster. Fort Fillmore, Fort Yuma, 
Fort Davis, La Mesilla, San Diego. 


The Coaches of our Line leave semi-monthly from each end, on the Stl and 24th 
of each month, at 6 o'clock, A. M. 

An arined escort travels througii the Indian country with each mail train, for the 
pretection of the mails and passengers, 

Pussenyers are provided with provisions during the trip except where the Coach 
stops Mt Public Houses along the Line, at which cach Passenger will pay for his 
own nial. 

Each Passenger ts allowed thirty pounds ef personal baggage, exclusire of 
blankets aud amns. 

Passengers coming to San Antonio can take the line of mail steamers froin New 
Orleans twice a week to Indianola; from the latter place there is a daily line of 
four horse mail coaches direct to this place. 

On the Pacific side the California Steam Navigation Compauy are running a first 
elasa ateanier, xemi-monthly, to and from San Francisco ani Sun Diego. 


PAB ON THIS LINE 43 FOLLOWS, INCLUDING RATIONS: 


Sen to Sun Dicgo, %200 Sav Antonio to Fl Paso, $100 
Tecson, 150 Interinediate stations 15¢. per mile. 
Rxtra baggage, when carried, 40 cents per pound to El Paso, aud €1 per pound 


annen obtain all necessary outfits in San Antonio. 
Por fatiber information, and for the pear of tickets, apply at the office of 
the Company in this city, or address 1. C. WOODS, Superintendent of the line, 
eare of American Coal Company, 50 Exchange Place, New York. 


G H. GIDDINGS, 
R. DOYLE, 
Proprietors. 


Passenger travel by “Jackass mail” in the late ’50s is outlined in this 
old advertising poster possessed by the Bancroft library. 


bs OVERLAND TO THE PACIFIC. 
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ARKANSAS: 

Claude A. Rankin, Commissioner of Public Lands, Room 112, State 
Capitol, Little Rock, Arkansas. (Chairman) 

Dorsey D. Jones, Editor-in-Chief, Arkansas Historical Quarterly, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Ted R. Worley, Editor, Arkansas Historical Quarterly, Conway, 
Arkansas. 

Boyd Schafer, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

. H. Atkinson, Department of History, Little Rock Junior College, 

Little Rock, Arkansas. 


OKLAHOMA: 

V. H. Brown, Chairman, Guadalupe Memorial Committee, Amer- 
ican Airlines, Tulsa, Oklahoma. (Chairman) 

E. E. Dale, Department of History, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. 

Eugene Hollon, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Charles Evans, Editor, The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Historical 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Berlin B. Chapman, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 


TEXAS: 

H. Bailey Carroll, Director, Texas State Historical Association, Uni- 
versity Station, Austin, Texas. (Chairman) 

Herbert Gambrell, Hall of State, Dallas, Texas. 

H. M. Henderson, 1129 Wiltshire Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 

R. N. Richardson, Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas. 

J. W. Williams, 2220 Piedmont, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


New Mexico: 

Frank D. Reeve, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. (Chairman) 

W. A. Keleher, First National Bank Building, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Paul Horgan, New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, New Mexico. 


ARIZONA: 

Rufus K. Wyllys, Department of History, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona. (Chairman) 

Howard Pyle, Governor of Arizona, State Capitol, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Mulford Winsor, State Library, Capitol Building, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Howard A. Hubbard, Department of History, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona. 

Raymond Carlson, Editor, Arizona Highways, State Highway Com- 
mission, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Oren Arnold, 34 West Pasadena Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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CALIFORNIA: 
Ben F. Dixon, San Diego Historical Society, 2727 Presidio Drive, 


San Diego, California. (Chairman) 
George P. Hammond, Bancroft Library, University of California, 


Berkeley, California. 
W. Turrentine Jackson, Department of History, University of Cali- 


fornia at Davis, Davis, California. 
Glenn S. Dumke, Dean of Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, 
California. 
TRANS Pecos-TEXAs: 
Cleofas Calleros, 1001 S. Santa Fe Street, El Paso, ‘Texas. (Chairman) 
V. H. Brown, American Airlines, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Rex Strickland, Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas. 
C. P. Hartmann, Jefferson High School, El Paso, Texas. 
Carl Hertzog, 500 Wellesley Road, El Paso, Texas. 


The American Airlines, under the chairmanship of Captain 
V. H. Brown of Tulsa, Oklahoma, is now restoring “Pinery Sta- 
tion,” the old Butterfield stage stand at the foot of the Guadalupes 
on Delaware Creek about the Hudspeth-Culberson county line. 
Captain Brown has explained the purpose as twofold: to dedicate 
the restoration to the memory of the pioneer airmail pilots and to 
perpetuate the colorful history of the Southwest through the 
restoration of a milestone in the progress of the transportation 
of the United States mail. 

The California committee met in July at Occidental College 
and got off to a splendid start. 

OW 

Special ceremonies were held in the Senate chamber of the 
Capitol on May 1, 1953, in honor of Judge C. V. Terrell, former 
state senator, state treasurer, railroad commissioner, and first 
president of the Texas Heritage Foundation. Speakers at the cere- 
monies, which were sponsored by the Heritage Foundation, in- 
cluded Lieutenant Governor Ben Ramsey; Rev. W. H. Townsend; 
Senators Johnnie B. Rogers, Reuben Senterfitt, A. M. Aikin, Jr., 
Harley Sadler, Jimmy Phillips, and Wayne Wagonseller; the 
Honorable Karl Hoblitzelle; Lieutenant General Ernest O. 
Thompson; and Rev. James E. Clark. Governor Allan Shivers 
introduced Judge Terrell, who gave a response. A portrait of 
Judge Terrell was unveiled by Miss Jane Terrell, his granddaugh- 
ter, assisted by Miss Linda Ward, his great-granddaughter. 
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Robert H. Burns’ article on ‘““The Newman Ranches” in the 
March, 1953, Nebraska History, has information on the far-flung 
western ranching activities of H. L. Newman and his brother, 
E. S. Newman. It was E. $. Newman who discovered that cattle 
could be wintered on the plains and reach the spring in a fattened 
condition. The Newman ranch spread came to include one ranch 
in the Panhandle and another on the “West Texas uplands.” Be- 
fore E. S. Newman died in El Paso, on April 22, 1913, this 
significant figure in contributions to western range life had be- 
come a leading banker of El Paso, a founder of the present Amer- 
ican National Bank. His descendants are still ranching around 
Kent. 

w OW 


Helen M. Hunnicutt, translator of the Bexar Archives, reports 
the completion of volumes XVIII through XXVII of the “Bexar 
Archives Translations” with contents indicated as follows: 


Volume XVIIT 


Superior dispatch from Viceroy Juan Francisco de Giiemes y Hor- 
casitas ordering the governor of Texas to coéperate with José de 
Escandon and to assist him in every way possible in the successful 
execution of the exploration and pacification of the region of Seno 
Mexicano [Nuevo Santander]. September 3, 1746. 7 pp. 

Decision of Viceroy Juan Francisco de Giiemes y Horcasitas on 
the case of the presidial men of los Adaes vs. Governor Francisco 
Garcia Larios, absolving the governor of all the charges and provid- 
ing for the punishment of the soldiers who deserted in order to prose- 
cute the case in Mexico City. December 31, 1746 - May 22, 1747. 69 pp. 

Protocol of Notary Francisco Joseph de Arocha consisting of six 
powers of attorney, sixteen contracts of sale, two contracts of barter 
and exchange, and one will. Incomplete. June 8, 1747-June [zo], 


1749. 74 Pp. 
Volume XIX 


Dispatch from Viceroy Juan Francisco de Giiemes y Horcasitas 
providing for the appropriation of 12,000 pesos for the construction 
and decoration of the parochial church of San Fernando. January 
15 - 26, 1748. 28 pp. 

Legalization by Governor Francisco Garcia Larios of the license of 
Francisco Joseph de Estrada for branding and marking his stock. 
January 16, 1748 - June 16, 1749. 2 pp. 

Dispatch from Viceroy Juan Francisco de Giiemes y Horcasitas 
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authorizing the establishment of the San Xavier Missions. January 
23-29, 1748. 14 pp. 

Letter from Pedro de Rabago y Teran inviting the residents of San 
Fernando to participate in the campaign against the unfriendly 
Indians ordered by Viceroy Juan Francisco de Giiemes y Horcasitas. 
August [1], 1748. 1 p. 

Protocol of the public instruments executed before Governor Don 
Pedro del Barrio Junco y Espriella during the year 1748. Fragment. 
September 6, 1748- January 19, 1749. 9 pp. 

Suit, Joseph Leal vs. Lieutenant Juan Galvan, demanding compen- 
sation for the animals carried off by the Indians. Proceedings incom- 
plete. May 19- June 11, 1749. 15 pp. 

Suit, Antonio Rodriguez Mederos vs. Vicente Alvarez Travieso and 
Francisco Joseph de Arocha, asking for the exile of the defendants 
from San Fernando. Proceedings Incomplete. July 19, 1749 - November 


6, 1750. 39 pp. 
Volume XX 


Brief for the defendant in the suit, the Cabildo of San Fernando vs. 
Antonio Rodriguez Mederos charging the defendant with ineptitude 
and corruption and asking for his removal from office and banish- 
ment. Proceedings incomplete. July 19, 1749-January 15, 1751. 
258 pp. 

Asal prohibiting all the settlers to go out at night after the hour 
of curfew designated for the purpose of obviating robberies, killings, 
and depredations by the Apaches. July 20, [1750]. 2 pp. 

Letter of transmittal of the certified copy of the proceedings against 
Antonio Rodriguez Mederos held by Governor Pedro de Barrio Junco 
y Espriella on petition of the Cabildo of San Fernando. July 28, 1750. 


8 pp. 
Volume XXI 


Suit, The Municipal Corporation of San Fernando vs. Antonio 
Rodriguez Mederos, charging ineptitude and corruption and asking 
Rodriguez Mederos’ removal from office and banishment. Proceedings 
incomplete. July 21, 1749 - August 31, 1750. 47 pp. 

Suit, the Canary Islanders vs. Pedro de Oconitrillo charging defa- 
mation of character and asking for vindication. Incomplete. August 
12, 1749. 4 PP- 

Suit, the soldiers of presidio of San Antonio vs. Sergeant Juan 
Cortinas, charging unjustifiable punishment with blows and insulting 
words. Sergeant Cortinas absolved; soldiers reprimanded and warned 
against incurring severe punishment for disobedience in the future. 
August 22 - October 6, 1749. 11 pp. 
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Volume XXII 


Report of the visita of Governor Pedro del Barrio Junco y Espriella 
to the presidio of la Bahia del Espiritu Santo at the new site, Santa 
Dorotea. Captain Joaquin de Orobio Bazterra is commended for his 
good conduct and for his loyal and efficient execution of the duties 
of his office. November 11 - 30, 1749. 47 pp. 

Proceedings for the election of ordinary alcaldes: nominations, elec- 
tion, official announcement of results, installation, and confirmation. 
January 1- March 4, 1750. 5 pp. 

Suit, Domingo Guerra Valadés vs. Juan Joseph Saenz de Cevallos, 
demanding the return of his negro slave, damages, and costs. Decision 
in favor of the plaintiff. February 17, 1750- June 12, 1751. 55 pp. 


Volume XXIII 


Edict setting forth regulations for the slaughtering of stock. Jan- 

Proceedings for the investigation of contraband trade with the 
French and of the advance of the French beyond the Mississippi 
River. February 10, 1751. 97 pp. 

Letter from Jacinto de Barrios y Jauregui announcing his election 
as governor of Texas and the time of his arrival in San Fernando. 
May 18, 1751. 3 pp. 

Suit, Francisco Manuel Polanco vs. Cristébal de los Santos Coi, 
demanding the deed to the house bought from the defendant. Sep- 
tember 28- October 16, 1751. 10 pp. 

Proceedings for the settlement of the estate of Francisco Hernandez, 
deceased. October 5, 1751 - January 11, 1752. 8 pp. 

Power of attorney from the officers and the soldiers of the presidio 
of los Adaes authorizing Diego Antonio Giraud to collect their salaries 
for the year 1751. December 31, 1751. 5 pp. 

Edict providing for the protection of the labores of the vecinos of 
San Fernando from damage by stock. 1744? 2 pp. 


Volume XXIV 


Proceedings for the investigation of the murders at San Xavier of 
Father Francisco Joseph Ganzabal and Juan Joseph Sdenz de Cevallos. 
Proceedings incomplete. February 21-September 30, 1752. 2 docu- 
ments. 219 pp. 


Volume XXV 
Suit: Bernardo de Miranda vs. Cristébal de los Santos Coi, de- 
manding payment of three hundred pesos. Proceedings incomplete. 


April 7, 1752. 7 PP. 
Decree ordering the inspection and approval by the Cabildo of all 
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weights and measures used commercially in the villa of San Fernando. 
April 29, 1752. 2 pp. 

Decree authorizing the mayordomo of the villa of San Fernando to 
enforce the laws governing the use of water from the Acequia Madre 
and to have the irrigation gaps kept clean. April 29, 1752. 2 pp. 

Suit: Andrés Ramon vs. Marcelino Martinez, demanding redemp- 
tion of house sold for mortgage. Proceedings incomplete. May 25 - 
July 4, 1752. 11 pp. 

Letter from Felipe de Rabago y Teran to the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of San Fernando forwarding letters requisitorial and a certified 
copy of the proceedings held by Rabago y ‘eran. May 30, 1752. 2 pp. 

Reply by Carlos de Franquis Benites de Lugo to questions posed 
by Juan de Angulo. August 19, 1752. 6 pp. 

Proceedings for the investigation of the advance of the French into 
Spanish possessions. September 25, 1752- March 4, 1753. 32 pp. 


Volume XXVI 


Proceedings relative to the ownership of wild stray stock. July 17, 
1753- 13 PP- 

Summary of the report made by Joseph de Escandén on the condi- 
tion of the twenty new towns of the Colony of Seno Mexicano [Nuevo 
Santander], and recommendations of the Auditor General relative 
to the said report. August 21, 1753. 28 pp. 

Power of attorney from the officers and the soldiers of the presidio 
of los Adaes authorizing Diego Antonio Giraud to collect their sal- 
aries for the year 1753. December 31, 1753. 7 pp. 

Decree forbidding the citizens of the villa of San Fernando to go 
on the streets after nine o’clock and prohibiting vagrancy, gambling, 
and the carrying of small arms. January 12, 1754. 2 pp. 

Proceedings of Junta de Guerra y Hacienda held to consider the 
problem of the intrusion of the French within the Spanish dominion. 
January 21 - February 1, 1754. 41 pp. 

Suit: Juan José Flores vs. Francisco de Estrada, demanding pay- 
ment of one hundred ninety pesos. January 26- February 20, 1754. 
4 pp. 

sie from Dr. Matias Prieto relative to Father Polanco, [who has 
been removed as priest of San Fernando]. February 12, 1754. 2 pp. 

Letter from the Bishop of Guadalajara to the Cabildo [relative to 
Father Polanco, who was removed as priest of San Fernando]. May 
9 1754- 2 Pp. 

Proceedings for the marriage of Manuel Antonio de Soto Bermudez 
to Maria de Niebes San Denis. May 20, 1754. 2 pp. 

Suit: Friar Juan de los Angeles vs. Martin Flores, demanding the 
payment of the amounts due to the holy places of Jerusalem. Pro- 
ceedings incomplete. May 20, 1754 - August 1, 1755. 16 pp. 
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Letter from Pedro de Rabago y Teran to the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of San Fernando announcing his departure for the presidio of 
San Xavier on business for the royal service. July 30, 1754. 1 p. 

Volume XXVII 

Proceedings instituted by Governor Jacinto de Barrios y Jauregui 
to obtain evidence relative to the subversive activities of Manuel An- 
tonio de Soto. September 10 - November 20, 1754. 2 documents, 67 pp. 

w OW 

David M. Warren and J. C. Phillips were the Texan representa- 
tives on the Oklahoma Historical Society’s tour through “No 
Man’s Land,” the narrow strip of land that now comprises the 
three Panhandle counties of Oklahoma: Beaver, Cimarron, and 
Texas. The Oklahoma Panhandle has much in common with 
Texas in addition to its geographical similarity with the Texas 
Panhandle. The Oklahoma Panhandle came into existence by 
virtue of the compromise of 1850. Early trails common to both 
areas were the Santa Fe, Adobe Walls, Tascosa, and Jones- 
Plummer. 

The First and the Last St. Louis the King, by Rev. James P. 
Gibbons, the story of the founding of the newest Catholic church 
in Austin, is an interesting addition to the church history of 
Texas. The sixty-three page, profusely illustrated booklet traces 
the history of the Catholic church in Austin from the arrival of 
the first missions in 1730-1731 to the establishment of St. Louis 
the King in 1952. 

William A. Berry, art student at the University of Texas, has 
won a first place in the European Art Study Tour sponsored by the 
Students’ International Travel Association. The first place award 
for $950 was made on the basis of school and community achieve- 
ment. The tour will last from July 4 to September 11 and will 
include art centers in most countries of Europe. 

Berry does many of the illustrations for the Junior Historian 
magazine. He sketched the Barker Texas History Center for the 
cover of the Association’s annual meeting program and designed 
the name tags for the 1953 meeting. 

The Fall, 1952, number of the Library Chronicle of the Uni- 
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versity of Texas tells of a valuable item of Texana, a primary 
account of the Mier Expedition written by Thomas W. Bell, a 
member of Captain William M. Eastland’s company of Fayette 
County Volunteers and a Perote prisoner. Bell’s book, of which 
only six copies are said to have been printed, supplements the 
two well-known accounts of the expedition: Thomas Jefferson 
Green’s Journal of the Texian Expedition against Mier: Subse- 
quent Imprisonment of the Author; His Sufferings, and Final 
Escape from the Castle of Perote. With Reflections upon the Pres- 
ent Political and Probable Future Relations of Texas, Mexico, 
and the United States, published by Harper and Brothers of New 
York, and William Preston Stapp’s The Prisoners of Perote: Con- 
taining a Journal Kept by the Author, Who Was Captured by 
the Mexicans, at Mier, December 25, 1842, and Released from 
Perote, May 16, 1844, published by G. B. Zieber and Company 
of Philadelphia. All three were printed in 1845. Of the Bell ac- 
count, in the University’s Vandale Collection, the Chronicle 
reports: 


It was not published in a city or by a well-known firm. In fact the 
imprint indicates only DeSoto County, Mississippi, as the place of 
publication. Hernando is the county seat of DeSoto, but it may not 
be the location of the press of R. Morris and Company, who printed 
A Narrative of the Capture and Subsequent Sufferings of the Mier 
Prisoners in Mexico. Captured in the Cause of Texas. December 26, 
1842, by Thos. W. Bell, One of the Captives. 

The octavo volume has 108 pages. In the Vandale copy the original 
boards are covered with marbled paper and lined with orange col- 
ored paper; the morocco backstrip is gone and replaced by a cloth 
strip and the leaves have been fastened together with black thread. 

Aside from its rarity . . . and its value as primary source material, 
the Narrative is interesting for the biographical note on its author 
written in pencil on a blank sheet at the back of the book: 


Mary Asletha Willis 


The autograph ... is the name of a young widow of the Mier pris- 
oner (O. R. Willis) . 

Thos. W. Bell was waiting on him, and took his messages the night 
he died in the prison. When the prisoners got home Thos. Bell met, 
and married Mrs. Willis, who brought up a large family and died 
1897 at Wrightsboro, Texas, aged 73 years. 

Thos. Bell died in Dyer Co., Tenn., 1871. He was born in 1815. 

In 1938 the University Library secured a typescript of a letter 
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which Bell wrote from the Castle of Perote on March 3, 1844, to his 
father, William A. Bell of Trenton, Tennessee. The letter described 
“a kind of epidemic of Jail fever,” of which twenty of their number 
had died, and reported a rumor that there was an order for their 
liberation. Released with the last contingent of the Mier Prisoners 
on September 16, 1844, Bell reached New Orleans on September 22. 
Certainly he must have taken the first boat up the Mississippi to the 
landing nearest Trenton, in Gibson County, Tennessee, and arrange- 
ments for publishing his narrative must have been made almost im- 
mediately. Just when he visited Mrs. Willis in Memphis to tell her of 
her husband’s last hours is not certain, but he must have presented 
to her, in person, the copy of his book which is now in the Univer- 
sity Library. ... 
w OW 

Association member Andrew Forest Muir reports that the 
January, 1953, number of the Bulletin of the Historical and Phil- 
osophical Society of Ohio contains an article pertaining to the 
“Twin Sister” cannon of the Texas Revolution. E. N. Clopper’s 
“More About the Twin Sisters” quotes a latter written by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rice Stapp, one of the twin girls for whom the cannon 


are supposed to have been named. 

The University of Texas News Service has released some per- 
tinent information regarding the University’s services to the chil- 
dren of Texas, much of which has direct reference and application 
to the Junior Historian program. 

Answering the question of why the University is interested in 
children as well as adult education, the release states: 


First, because one of the functions of a great university is public 
service. Second, because the University trains young people to prac- 
tice many professions. 

Supplementing classroom instruction in Texas schools are numerous 
extra-curricular and co-curricular activities, many of which are spon- 
sored or assisted by the University. An outstanding example is the 
Junior Historian movement which encourages high school students’ 
interest in local history. In 1952 Junior Historians had 124 chapters 
in Texas high schools and 1,500 individual members. 


In connection with the annual Junior Historian meeting, it is 
further pointed out: 


Children attending special events at the Main University, touring 
the Capital city with their schoolmates or parents, or “‘just visiting” 
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the State’s seat of higher learning have the opportunity of seeing 
valuable collections in Texas Memorial Museum, the anthropology 
and geology museums, Eugene C. Barker ‘Texas History Center and 
others. They can see art exhibitions, displays of classical sculpture, 
priceless books, and manuscripts. 


Thus the University of Texas, through its many and varied 
activities, enriches the lives of thousands of persons—some of them 
teen-age youngsters—each year. 

Scores of letters come to the Junior Historian division of the 
Texas State Historical Association at the University every year 
asking for help not available in their communities. 

Parents frequently speak their gratitude for these and similar 
services. Typical is a letter from a prominent Texas banker and 
his wife: 

It is great for our University to be interested in oil research, cotton 
research and business training. But your interest in our children is 
what is most important to us. 


The Texas Junior Historians are primarily concerned with the 

Texas heritage. 

The February, 1953, number of Texas Libraries, issued monthly 
by the Texas State Library, contains a three-page article on the 
Texas Navy based on information from The Handbook of Texas. 
This article is illustrated by pictures of the Austin, the flagship 
of Commodore Edwin Ward Moore, and the San Antonio, the 
scene of the only mutiny in the history of the Texas Navy. 


YK 
Association member Ray A. Walter has sent the office a copy of 
Lost Prairie Baptist Church. The publication, compiled from 
church records, covers the hundred years of service made by the 
Baptist church at Lost Prairie, a rural community in southeastern 
Limestone County. 
Association members visiting in Washington, D. C., will be 
interested in the Truxtun-Decatur Naval Museum, maintained by 
the Naval Historical Foundation. The museum has three prin- 
cipal exhibitions yearly, each of three to four months duration. 
In a recent letter to the Association office, the Commandant 
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of the Eighth Naval District at New Orleans calls attention to 
future exhibits at the museum: 


The Foundation intends to have three or more successive exhibi- 
tions on the naval phases of the War Between the States, depicting 
the work of the Confederate and Federal Navies; the first of this 
series of exhibitions will open in November of this year. ‘These ex- 
hibitions will include paintings, drawings, prints, photographs, ship 
models, and any other material which will help in depicting the 
naval side of the War. The Museum is desirous of obtaining as full 
coverage of the Confederate Navy as possible, as well as of the Fed- 
eral Navy. 


Association members having objects pertinent to the naval 
phases of the War Between the States may have them displayed in 
the Naval Museum. The Foundation will arrange for transpor- 
tation of such objects, including insurance, without cost to the 
lender. Interested persons should contact Rear Admiral V. C. 
Barringer, Jr., U. S. Navy (Retired) , Chairman of the Museum 
Committee of the Naval Historical Foundation, 3040 Foxhall 
Road, N. W., Washington 16, D. C. 


ww 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly. 


Mrs. John M. Bennett, Jr. Mr. J. Harold Dunn, Pres. 
417 W. Dewey Place Shamrock Oil and Gas Company 
San Antonio, Texas P. O. Box 631 

Amarillo, Texas 
Mrs. Eugene Fiedler 
516 N. W. end Street 
Mineral Wells, Texas 


Miss Caroline Blake Smith 
2429 W. Holcombe Boulevard 
Houston 25, Texas 


I. Mr. George M. Fuermann 
c/o Miss Barbara Williams 4305 Rossmoyne 
721 Ceylon Street Houston 6, Texas 


Eagle Pass, Texas 
Mr. Marcel J. Moraud 


Miss Barbara Williams 
721 Ceylon Street 
Eagle Pass, Texas 


Mrs. Jeff Porter 
Goliad, Texas 


Mr. John W. Newton, Vice-Pres. 
Magnolia Petroleum Company 


Beaumont, Texas 


The Rice Institute 
Houston, Texas 


Dr. A. R. Lewis 
Department of History 
University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 


Mr. Ceferino Anchondo, Sr. 
524 Barcelona Drive 
E] Paso, Texas 
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Mr. Hugh E. Prather 
25-A Highland Park Shopping Village 
Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Garland Bayliss 
304A, Deep Eddy Apts. 
Austin, Texas 


Los Angeles State College Library 
855 North Vermont Avenue 
Los Angeles 29, California 


Miss Billie Persons 
Witte Museum 
San Antonio, Texas 


Miss Loretta Utterback 
goz Givens Street 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. John Draper 
4604 Horseshoe Bend 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Duncan Robinson 
516 South Mesquite 
Arlington, Texas 


Dr. L. A. McGee 
819 19th Street 
Huntsville, Texas 


Mr. Talmadge L. Buller 
430514 Hain Street 
Houston 22, Texas 


Mr. Bill R. Lafferty 

Luther Burbank Vocational High 
School 

1002 Edwards Street 

San Antonio 4, Texas 


Luther Burbank Vocational High 
School Library 

1002 Edwards Street 

San Antonio 4, Texas 


Mrs. J. B. Godfrey 
1000 S. W. Vista Avenue 
Portland 5, Oregon 


Mr. H. D. Woods 
2409 Broadway 
Lubbock, Texas 


Mr. R. A. Whatley, Sr. 
Box 231 
Mineral Wells, Texas 


Arkansas History Commission 
Old State House 

West Wing 

Little Rock, Arkansas 


Mrs. Nel C. Clarke 
316 Brahan Boulevard 
San Antonio, Texas 


Reverend Claude A. Beesley 
1826 Huff Avenue 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Miss Gene Loop 
8354 Howard Drive 
Houston 17, Texas 


Mr. Bob Hilburn 
707 West 11th Street 
Plainview, Texas 


Library 

Galena Park Junior High School 
Box 878 

Galena Park, Texas 


Mr. Edwin Hawes, III 
No. 50 Half Moon Lake Road 
Wharton, Texas 


Mr. Donald R. Craig 
8148 Glenbrook Avenue 
Houston 17, Texas 


Mr. John F. Green, Sr. 
P. O. Box 673 
Hamlin, Texas 


Mr. H. R. Cullen 
1710 City National Bank Bldg. 
Houston, Texas 


General Paul L. Wakefield 

Vice President, Texas Heritage 
Foundation, Inc. 

612 Capital National Bank Bldg. 

Austin, Texas 


Mr. A. Garland Adair 

Executive Director 

Texas Heritage Foundation, Inc. 
612 Capital National Bank Bldg. 
Austin, Texas 


Montgomery County Library 
Box 669 
Conroe, Texas 
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Miss Sarah A. Hazard 
231 E. Weinert Street 
Seguin, Texas 


Mr. Vann M. Kennedy 
Radio Station K-SIX 
Show Room Building 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mr. James H. Hart 
2712 Rio Grande 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. Elgin B. Robertson 
1339 Plowman Street 
Dallas 3, Texas 


Mr. Tarlton Morrow 
3453 Inwood Drive 
Houston 19, Texas 


Mr. W. F. Bowman 
2342 Rice Boulevard 
Houston 5, Texas 


Mr. C. M. Langford, Jr. 
2400 Swift 
Houston, Texas 


Library 
Lamar State College of Technology 
Beaumont, Texas 


Mr. Noel Loomis 
3914 Cedar Avenue 
Minneapolis 7, Minnesota 


Mr. Sidney J. Brown 


Box 734 
Rosenberg, Texas 


Mr. J. V. Hammett 
P. O. Box 111 
Lampasas, Texas 


Mr. Loyd N. Rutledge 
1616 West Mulberry 
San Antonio 1, Texas 


Mr. C. A. Chipley 
115 Rosemary 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. John E. Musselman 
P. O. Box 566 
Albany, Texas 


Mr. Erwin W. Smith 
2202 Esperson Building 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Luther Henry Hill 
415 Lamont Avenue 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Bernard Buie 
P. O. Box 1146 
Stamford, Texas 


Mr. Walter Buckner 
1133 Belvin 
San Marcos, Texas 


Mr. Joseph E. Wallis 
530 W. 6th Street, Room 424 
Los Angeles 14, California 


Mrs. Dora Dieterich Bonham 
214 East Harris 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mrs. Alta Holland Gibbs 
Route No. 2 
Burnet, Texas 


Mr. Cyrus B. Frost, Jr. 
Box 144 
Eastland, Texas 


Mr. J. W. McCormick, Jr. 
712 Wichita National Building 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Concordia College 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. and Mrs. George F. Krueger 
Route No. 5 
Troup, Texas 


Mr. B. F. Patterson 
201-202 Oppenheimer Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Burke Holman 
817 Citizen State Bank Building 
Houston 2, Texas 


Mr. P. E. Peareson 
P. O. Box 367 
Richmond, Texas 


Mr. Al. E. Cudlipp, Jr. 
115 Pershing 
Lufkin, Texas 


Mr. J. Y. Powell 
3759 Portsmouth 
Houston 6, Texas 
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Deer Park Independent School District 
Att.: Miss Frances Johnson 

P. O. Box 135 

Deer Park, ‘Texas 


Mr. Malcolm Putty 
2309 Miramar 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Mrs. Mary Sue Gesell 
201 East Josephine Avenue 
Weatherford, Texas 


Mr. C. L. Hamilton 
27 Rambling Road 
Palestine, Texas 


Mr. Wilbur S. Cleaves 
8141 Joplin Street 
Houston 17, Texas 


Mr. Boyd Wells 
3116 Wheeler Street 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Nettie Barnes 
3032 Jarrard Street 
Houston 5, Texas 


Mrs. Floy A. Benson 
209 Fifth Street 
Alice, Texas 


Mrs. E. W. LeFevre 


Box 945 
Eden, Texas 


Mr. Jerome K. Crossman 
First National Bank Building 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Mrs. Elli Townsend Moore 
410 West 7th Avenue 
Belton, Texas 


Mr. Oswald G. Wolf 
2111 Quarry Road 
Austin 3, Texas 


Mrs. Frank H. Davol 
4000 Balcones Drive 
Austin, Texas 


Miss Mary Dibrell Johnson 
17509 Cohasset 
Van Nuys, California 


Mr. W. T. McNeill 
409 Goodhue Building 
Beaumont, Texas 


Mr. Roger W. Crampton 
500 Staley Building 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Franklin Public Schools 
Seventh Grade 
Franklin, Texas 
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RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Samuel Maverick, Texan: 1803-1870. A Collection of Letters, 
Journals and Memoirs. Edited by Rena Maverick Green. San 
Antonio (privately printed), 1952. Pp. xix+430. $6.00. 


From his arrival in Texas in the fall of 1835, at the age of thirty- 
two, until his death in 1870, Samuel A. Maverick was in the thick 
of Texas life. A volunteer in the Revolution, he was also a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. He was mayor of San Antonio 
in 1839, was imprisoned in Mexico in 1842-1843, and later served 
as a member of the Texas Congress. 

This participation in public life and a keen observation of 
events and trends add value to the letters, journals, and memoirs 
left by Maverick. They not only give intimate glimpses of the 
San Antonio of a century ago but throw light on many historic 
happenings. Fortunately the Maverick papers, most of which are 
in the archives of the University of Texas Library, have just 
become available in a handy volume. This is the result of careful 
compilation and editing by a granddaughter, Mrs. Rena Maverick 
Green of San Antonio. 

Mrs. Green’s introductory and transitional notes, along with 
the letters and journals, make the book almost a biography. Born 
in South Carolina in 1803, Maverick was graduated from Yale 
in 1825. After reading law in Virginia, he was admitted to the bar 
in South Carolina. Because he disagreed with John C. Calhoun 
on nullification and opposed secession, he left his native state 
and, for a short time, managed a cotton plantation in Alabama. 

Texas in 1835 was a magnet that attracted Maverick, along 
with many others. After his arrival he did not allow a few chills 
and fevers or the prospect of war to keep him from staying. He 
quickly adjusted himself to life on the frontier and showed the 
qualities of leadership that marked his whole adult life. 

In his letters and memoirs, Maverick showed a wide range of 
interests. In 1844 he recounted a conversation with Jack Hays 
in which the valiant Ranger commander told of putting a band 
of Comanche warriors to flight with the new six-shooters. Letters 
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from others to Maverick, also included here, explain how the 
Maverick name came to be applied to unbranded and unclaimed 
range cattle. 

In 1847, while living temporarily at Decrows Point, on Mata- 
gorda Bay, Maverick accepted a herd of four hundred cattle from 
a neighbor in payment of a debt of $1,200. In 1854, after many 
of the cattle had strayed or had been stolen, he decided to move 
the remnant of his herd. With the aid of his two sons and several 
others, he brought most of the cattle to his ranch at Conquista, 
on the San Antonio River, about forty-five miles south of the city. 

In charge of them he placed a Negro, with several Mexican 
helpers. In Maverick’s absence, most of the calves were left 
unbranded, and many of the cattle were allowed to stray. In 
1856, Maverick sold his land, cattle, and brand to a near-by 
ranchman, A. Toutant Beauregard, a brother of the famous gen- 
eral. In hunting for strays from Maverick’s herd, Beauregard’s 
men ranged over several counties. Whenever they came upon 
unbranded cattle, they claimed them as Maverick’s and applied 
the branding iron. 

Mrs. Green includes the letters of Maverick’s wife and uses 
more than a dozen illustrations from photographs. In editing these 
writings of a Texas patriot, she not only has done a service to 
history students but has turned out a readable book. 

WAYNE GARD 


The Constitutional Principles of Thomas Jefferson. By Caleb 
Perry Patterson. Austin (University of Texas Press), 1953. 
Pp. xi+211. $4.00. 


This is a penetrating study of Thomas Jefferson’s writings, 
chiefly public documents and voluminous correspondence, in 
the effort to supply what Jefferson himself never attempted— 
namely, an organized treatise on government. Appropriately, Pro- 
fessor Patterson begins with a useful chapter on Jefferson as a 
lawyer. Contrary to casual opinion, Jefferson carried on for ten 
years an extensive and successful practice and considered law the 
foundation of politics and political philosophy. Painstaking 
analysis of Jefferson’s correspondence proves that he was an advo- 
cate of the federal Constitution, even to the doctrine of judicial 
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review. He would have preferred some method of controlling 
such review and, like many of the state conventions, would have 
preferred for four states to withhold approval as a means of 
obtaining adoption of a bill of rights. He never wavered in his 
confidence in the people to govern themselves, if the government 
could be restrained from unwarranted interference. As he clearly 
explained in the first inaugural address, he would confine the 
federal government to the management of foreign affairs and 
would restrict the states’ affairs to domestic affairs; both state and 
federal features of the Constitution he considered indispensable. 
All his life he opposed expansion of the Constitution by construc- 
tion and thought the amending process the only proper means of 
correcting errors and of enabling the Constitution to keep pace 
with social developments in science and experience. Naturally, 
Jefferson stood firmly against a strong executive and a powerful 
bureaucracy. Additional chapters explain Jefferson’s attitude to- 
ward the general welfare provision of the Constitution, toward the 
creation of territorial government, and toward public education 
and freedom of speech, press, and mind. 

The book embodies the conclusions formed by a long period 
of study and is a useful contribution to an understanding of 
Jefferson’s teachings on the federal and state constitutions. Accept- 
ance by readers will vary with their approval of Democratic party 
teachings prior to 1932. Judgment of the writer’s objectivity will 
probably vary by the same standard and in the same degree. The 
book is equipped with a satisfactory bibliography and index and 
is tastefully produced. 


EUGENE C. BARKER 
The University of Texas 


Mary Lincoln, Biography of a Marriage. By Ruth Painter Randall. 
Boston (Little, Brown and Company), 1953. Pp. xi+555. 
$5-75- 

When an intent and intelligent woman sets out to right a wrong, 
and especially when that wrong has been perpetrated against a 
member of her own sex by a spiteful man, there is going to result 
either a complete vindication and revision of opinion or else one 
of the most chaotic quarrels of recent memory. In this instance 
the intelligent woman is Ruth Painter Randall, wife of the 
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Lincoln authority, the late James G. Randall, and sister of former 
President T. S. Painter of the University of Texas. The woman 
wronged is Lincoln’s wife, Mary, and the villain is William H. 
Herndon, Lincoln’s law partner and biographer. The result is 
not chaos but a concatenation of evidence leading to a completely 
new and more favorable picture of the President's wife. 

Along the way Mrs. Randall throws out many a legend, partic- 
ularly the Ann Rutledge romance and Lincoln’s failure to show 
for his wedding. Instead, we get a piece-by-piece detailing of an 
effervescent, well-bred young lady in love with a gauché, debt- 
ridden young lawyer, whose people—to use a Southern epithet— 
were “common” and whose future looked unpromising to almost 
everyone except this girl who discerned mind and ambition be- 
neath that ugly visage. 

As we grow older, we seldom acquire new good habits, and the 
old bad characteristics become intensified. In Mary Lincoln high 
spirits devolved with age into neuroses, helped along by consistent 
migraine headaches. For periods she would suffer mental derange- 
ment, egged on by jealousy and a realization of her own short- 
comings as a wife and First Lady. 

But through it all Mary Lincoln remained a wife whose first 
interest was her husband and his career. With a husband suffering 
from an inherent sense of inferiority, and often gloomy to the 
point of despondency, she provided the conatus to keep her 
difficult husband striving, with results that are firmly secured in 
history. 

Mrs. Randall has written a dual biography here, for Lincoln 
must necessarily occupy a principal role. The author has a 
woman's feeling for another woman’s problems and _ psychology, 
so that we get a story which no male historian could have written. 
The book is absorbing and scholarly, one that can be read with 
equal pleasure by sober Lincoln sages or by the lay reader. It is a 
careful character study that contributes still more to our knowl- 
edge of Lincoln and helps to correct a picture that long has been 
misunderstood. 


Jor B. Frantz 
The University of Texas 
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Virginia’s Eastern Shore: A History of Northampton and Acco- 
mac Counties. By Ralph T. Whitelaw. Richmond (Virginia 
Historical Society) , 1951. 2 vols. $17.50. 


These are handsome, substantial volumes, well printed on paper 
of good quality, and well bound. The end papers, cartographical 
in character, are reproductions of a map of 1673. Two maps in 
color, folded, make clear the layout of the land patents of the 
two counties treated in the work. Illustrations are abundantly 
numerous and pertain to the exteriors and interiors of houses of 
historical and architectural interest, to gardens and landscaped 
details of special interest, and to a few personages identified with 
the district. 

Mr. Whitelaw, a cultivated amateur, has a deep love for the 
land and the houses and the history of the Eastern Shore. This 
devotion to the place and its antiquities has flowered in the present 
work, one that in the reviewer’s opinion is unique. It is a history 
of an area in terms of the parcelling out of the original tracts 
of land, and of the successive transfers of the parcels, together 
with due attention given to the houses on these plots or estates, 
and with some record of the individuals who occupied them. The 
work began when the author took occasional snapshots of old 
houses in his countryside. “As the collection grew, the next logical 
step was to secure a complete pictorial record of all of the older 
houses. Then came the insatiable desire to know more about 
them: what was the history of each site, who had lived there, 
when were the houses built, and by whom? ... The result of 
the research is a story of the land and its owners, rather than the 
usual chronological history of its economic and social develop- 
ment, but the latter is inevitably brought out in any account of 
the people whose lives influenced this development.” 

Eight chapters compose the work. The heart of the study is 
made up of two very long chapters on the two counties and their 
“lands.” Shorter chapters relate to the Indians, the general history 
of the area, religion, education, and Virginia land patents in 
Maryland. Like an encyclopedia, the volumes can be picked up, 
sampled, and savored here and there at will, and always some 
handful of particularized facts possessing a special interest or 
attractiveness will come to attention. But readers persistent 
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enough to read the volumes through, page after page, are likely 
to be few indeed. The nonresident reader will probably find 
the third chapter (“General History’) of major utility to him, 
presenting as it does a fusion of text and source materials, the 
whole chronologically arranged and extending down to about 
1940 from sixteenth century times. 

An immense amount of labor and effort must have gone into 
the making of this highly detailed, valuable study. Such a work 
may never again be attempted, for its cost would be very great. 
Hence expressions of gratitude and good will for their faith in 
the project and their energy and skill in seeing it through to a 
well-accomplished completion, are due from historians to the 
author, to George Carrington Mason, editor for the Virginia His- 
torical Society, and to that society as a whole. Their combined 
force has produced a novel species of local history for a circum- 
scribed area, a work that will retain permanent value for a 
limited, select public of general readers and historians. 


FULMER Moop 
The University of Texas 


Myths and Realities: Societies of the Colonial South. By Carl 
Bridenbaugh. Baton Rouge (Louisiana State University 
Press) , 1952. Pp. xiii+208. $3.25. 


That historians have written many narratives of individual 
southern states but that no one has undertaken a comprehensive 
study of all these provinces before the American Revolution may 
be partially explained by Carl Bridenbaugh’s assertion that there 
was no South in 1776. The South had not yet become a geo- 
graphical expression; not even a southern accent was recognized. 
The Old South of the nineteenth century with its unity amid 
diversity, on which southern historians have concentrated their 
efforts, still awaits the clarification to be provided by a better 
illuminated background of the colonial and Revolutionary 
periods. Myths and Realities points the way and exposes some 
of the pitfalls that previous historians have dug from ignorance 
and misinterpretation. 

Three areas reveal three distinctive cultural developments dur- 
ing the years 1730-1776 with which the author is concerned: the 
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Chesapeake society embracing the Tidewater and Piedmont of 
Maryland and Virginia and the lower valleys of the North Caro- 
lina rivers flowing into Albemarle Sound; the Carolina society 
of the Low Country of South Carolina with Charles Town as its 
hub and the adjacent area of Georgia with Savannah as a lesser 
center; finally, the back settlements, extending from upper Mary- 
land, through the Great Valley of Virginia, and across the Pied- 
mont of the Carolinas and Georgia. It is worth noting how in 
every case these areas disregard colonial political boundaries and 
how, as a result, the understanding of their historical develop- 
ment is enriched. The subject matter of each chapter follows 
approximately the same scheme of organization, beginning with 
a description of the geographic and demographic features and 
then analyzing and evaluating in turn the economic, political, 
social, and intellectual manifestations of the society during the 
half century. 

Comparisons between the two Tidewater societies are left 
largely to the reader. Having recognized certain basic similarities 
in the staple-crop agriculture and use of slave labor, in political 
control by the landed aristocracy of middle-class origin, in the 
love of outdoor life and innate spirit of hospitality, and in the 
laissez faire attitude toward education and superficial interest in 
the arts, the reader will find the contrasts between the Chesapeake 
and Carolina societies even more arresting. The typical Chesa- 
peake planter’s wealth was more apparent than real, burdened 
as he was with debts accumulated by generations of wasteful 
tobacco growing, while the Carolina planters in a much younger 
economy were the richest group per capita in the American 
colonies, displaying in Charles Town the paradox of “the un- 
acquisitive spending standards of an acquisitive society.” Theirs 
was an irresponsible aristocracy—economically in its absentee 
landlordism, politically in its selfish control of provincial and 
local government which precipitated the Regulator movement. 
Virginia, however, developed a responsible aristocracy who 
learned on their plantations how to deal with human beings and 
applied the lesson in the field of politics. Their college did not 
produce scholars, but it did train gentlemen who, with a liberal 
outlook, provided superior leadership during the critical years 
of the Revolution. In these respects Bridenbaugh’s judgments 
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substantiate those of Charles S. Sydnor in his recent book, Gentle- 
men Freeholders, on the practical politics of eighteenth-century 
Virginia in relation to the statesmen who emerged. Mr. Briden- 
baugh concludes that the Chesapeake society produced “men of 
intellect, not intellectuals’; but on most counts the South Caro- 
linians suffer by comparison: their intellectual life was passive, 
their culture dilettante, with an absence of discipline. Evidently 
there was little traffic between these societies, a point worthy of 
some comment with reference to intercolonial relations. 

The chapter on the back settlements opens with a concise survey 
of the migrations of diverse population from Pennsylvania south- 
ward, the rapid growth of the back country after 1760, the great 
disparity in property and wealth on the frontier, and the relative 
numerical strength of various nationalities and sects. The author 
refutes the ‘‘melting-pot” concept of nineteenth-century America 
as misapplied to the eighteenth-century frontier, which suggests 
rather a Tower of Babel. He also points out how class conscious- 
ness was transplanted to these remote settlements. In the extension 
of the political and social institutions of Tidewater the leveling 
influence of the back country was far less effectual than the 
perpetuation of class lines so typical of the colonial period. There 
was little East-West sectionalism as yet in well-governed Virginia, 
while in both North and South Carolina the “back parts’ seethed 
with unrest and expressed their grievances through the Regulator 
movement. In comparing the Regulators’ grievances and course of 
action in the two colonies, Bridenbaugh concludes that the back 
countrymen of South Carolina, deprived of local government, 
were far more justified in their uprising than the North Caro- 
linians who had local government but objected to supporting it 
by taxation and found ways of defaming their opponents. Al- 
though the rough and ready ways of the pioneer farmer were 
supplemented by the aggressive activities of the trader and land 
speculator, the soldier and adventurer, the lawyer and the jack- 
of-all-trades, the author finds that this strident tone of the back 
country was modified here and there by little islands of culture 
(most notable, the Moravian communities in North Carolina) 
which strengthened the ties with the seaboard and in some re- 
spects compared favorably with cultural attainments in the older 
societies. 
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Rich in illustrative material from the manuscript and news- 
paper sources of the period, these three chapters (which were the 
Walter Lynwood Fleming lectures of 1952 at Louisiana State 
University) give fresh vitality and historical meaning to these 
prerevolutionary cultural areas in the southern colonies. The 
myths are dispelled because the realities are reinforced by his- 
torical evidence gleaned not only from southern sources but from 
records of the other colonies for comparative purposes. Mr. 
Bridenbaugh has provided an attractive inducement for further 
work in the colonial period of the region which, some time later, 
became the South, a geographical and cultural expression, with 
southern accent and numerous other inseparable attributes. 

LEsTER J]. CAPPON 


Institute of Early American 
History and Culture 


“CO. AYTCH,” Maury Grays, First Tennessee Regiment, or 
A Side Show of the Big Show by Sam R. Watkins. By Bell 
Irving Wiley. Jackson, Tennessee (McCowat-Mercer Press, 
Inc.) , 1953. Pp. 231. $5.00. 


“Co. Aytch” is the recollections of Sam R. Watkins, a private 
in the ist Tennessee Regiment of the Confederate Army. The 
recollections were first written about 1880 and were published 
serially in the Columbia (Tennessee) Herald in 1881-1882. The 
first edition of two thousand copies was published in 1882; a 
second edition was published by the Chattanooga Times in 1900. 
Bell Irvin Wiley, well known for his Life of Billy Yank and Life 
of Johnny Reb, is responsible for the new edition of the Watkins’ 
recollections. 

Man has always been—and even in this Atomic Age continues 
to be—the chief instrument of warfare. No study of a campaign 
or war can be complete without a study of the men who par- 
ticipated in it. That is exactly what this book is—a study of the 
soldiers of the Confederate Army. Watkins, a close observer, gives 
the history of the poor, sore-footed, hungry, and naked soldier 
of the ist Tennessee Regiment from its organization on April 14, 
1861, until the final surrender on April 26, 1865. 

The author’s organization joined “Stonewall” Jackson in 1861 
and took part in the campaign in what is now West Virginia. 
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The fame of “Stonewall” Jackson assumes greater proportions 
when one realizes that to gain the confidence of his army he had 
to overcome such obstacles as an aloof personality and curt speech. 
At first the men did not like him at all; they blamed him for 
everything, even the cold weather. When he rode past the column 
of march, the soldiers would call out loud enough for him to 
hear, “fool Tom Jackson.” 

From the valley of Virginia the regiment went south in time 
for the battle of Shiloh. About all that Watkins remembers about 
the battle were the commands: “‘close up,” “guide right,” “halt,” 
and “forward march.” Other battles the regiment participated 
in included Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, and Atlanta. 

The Confederate Conscription Act was tremendously unpopular 
with the men. The soldiers felt that the act provided for a rich 
man’s war and a poor man’s fight. Staff officers were unpopular 
then as now; men called them “yaller dogs’ and would whistle 
as if they were calling dogs when staff officers came near. 

Justice appears to have been harsh. Included in the penalty on 
being convicted of desertion was to have the head shaved, receive 
thirty-nine lashes on the bare back, and be branded with a “D” 
on both hips. Some officers would require their commands to 
witness executions. 

Throughout the book Watkins shows admiration for his regi- 
mental commander, Colonel Field. Watkins mentions that once 
when his father visited him in camp, he was ashamed to have him 
dine with his mess as it was subsisting at the time on parched 
corn. Watkins asked if the father could dine with the colonel, 
thinking that would assure a good meal. The colonel graciously 
consented and also invited the son. To the surprise of Watkins, 
the waiter brought out the one and only course of the dinner, 
parched corn. 

A total of 3200 men served in the 1st Tennessee Regiment dur- 
ing the four years of the war. At the surrender sixty-five officers 
and men laid down their arms. Watkins does not see glamour 
and glory in the conflict. On the contrary, he sees death, hardship, 
and pain. When the final fight was over, Watkins remarked that 
“it was indeed a sad sight to look at, the old ist Tennessee 
Regiment.” 

The book makes interesting reading; it gives the Civil War 
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soldier the credit that Ernie Pyle helped to give the G.I. of World 
War II. Bell Irvin Wiley has done a minimum of editing on the 


work. 
H. M. HENDERSON 


Bartolomé de las Casas, Historian. By Lewis Hanke. Gainesville 
(University of Florida Press) , 1952. Pp. xiii+125. $3.75. 


With the passage of time Bartolomé de las Casas bids fair to 
become the best-known, if also the most controversial, figure of 
that fabulous half century when the Old World burst its bonds 
forever and overflowed into the New. The problems resulting 
from the unique impact and clash of two utterly alien cultures— 
that of Christian Western Europe and that of pagan Indian 
America—increasingly attract the attention of historians, philos- 
ophers, anthropologists, sociologists, and all others interested in 
the whole field of human relations. 

We count ourselves lucky to have a Lewis Hanke to rank 
with or above the distinguished European and Latin-American 
scholars who have probed, ever more deeply, into the life, pur- 
pose, achievements, and philosophy of this great Dominican friar. 

Dr. Hanke’s sympathetic and scholarly studies regarding Bartol- 
omé de las Casas’ long struggle to secure justice for the Indians 
who had come under Spanish rule are well known. In this little 
book, the author turns to a very different subject—that of Las 
Casas as a historian. Everyone familiar with this early period of 
American history knows that Las Casas wrote a history. Few have 
actually read it. Perhaps more will do so now that Dr. Agustin 
Millares Carlo has brought out a new edition, the first to be based 
on the original Las Casas manuscript which has only recently 
been rediscovered. It was the publication of this work in Mexico 
which inspired this study by Dr. Hanke, and he has dedicated it 
to Dr. Millares Carlo. 

The book has two main parts. After a brief description of Las 
Casas’ life and personality, Dr. Hanke traces the story of the writ- 
ing of Las Casas’ history and the fate of his manuscript after his 
death. In the last half of the book the author makes an earnest 
attempt to evaluate Las Casas as a historian. This effort is all the 
more interesting because it is inconclusive. 
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Las Casas had every gift and advantage that a modern historian 
covets—personal acquaintance with all the more important char- 
acters involved from the Columbus family on down, unequaled 
access to all manuscripts and published works that would interest 
him, a passionate desire to write true history, long life and 
enviable energy, education and a gift for writing, as well as the 
freshest, most dramatic subject ever to entice a historian. Yet his 
work comes out spotty, boring, badly organized, and tedious to 
read. 

Why? Because everything is there. Las Casas seems to have been 
more like a magpie jealously hoarding every scrap of information 
in his phenomenal memory and recording it for posterity than a 
historian judiciously selecting those facts and details to combine 
in a well-organized brief history. There were such historians 
among Las Casas’ contemporaries—Francisco Lopez de Gémara 
and Antonio Galvao, to name just two—but it is still to Las 
Casas that historians, novelists, and biographers must turn for 
the hundred and one details that make a period come alive— 
details of that early morning of our history that without him 
would have been lost forever. 

One must agree with Dr. Hanke in his conclusion that “The 
History of the Indies is, in truth, a passionate and indispensable 
record of the first coming of the white man to America, an 
adventure which will not be repeated unless some day men em- 
bark upon an interplanetary exploration. But the time has not 
yet arrived for a definite judgment on the true value of The 
History of the Indies.” 

The format of this book is unusual and attractive, another 
example of the interesting things being done by the University 
of Florida Press. 


IonE STuESsy WRIGHT 
University of Miami 


The Teaching of History in the United States. By William H. 
Cartwright and Arthur C. Bining. México, D. F. (Instituto 
Panamericano de Geografia e Historia, Comisién de His- 
toria) , 1950. Pp. 191. Bibliography and Index. $20.00 (Mo- 
neda Mex.) . 


La Ensenanza de la Historia en México. By Rafael Ramirez, Ida 
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Appendini, Paula Gomez Alonzo, Jesus Romero Flores, Ri- 
cardo Rivera, Rafael Garcia Granados, Eusebio Davalos 
Hurtado, Concepcién Muedra, José Miranda, and Josefina 
Lomeli Quirarte de Correa. México, D. F. (Instituto Pan- 
americano de Geografia e Historia, Comision de Historia) , 
1948. Pp. xiv-+337. $20.00 (Moneda Mex.) . 


These two books resulted from a resolution adopted in 1947 
by the Panamerican Institute of Geography and History which 
called for a study to be made in each member nation of the 
methods and provisions for teaching history. 

The work in Spanish is written by ten Mexicans, each eminent- 
ly qualified to portray his aspect of the study. Each contributor 
discusses one phase of the subject as it applies to his selected level 
of teaching. The tenth chapter discusses the influence of the 
Congress of History on the teaching of history. 

The emphasis of the book is on giving an objective account 
of where, when, and how the teaching of history fits into the 
total picture of a formal education in Mexico. Although criticisms 
and suggestions are given and each author presents his chapter 
differently, this essentially factual book includes general programs 
of study, courses offered and by whom, legal requirements, and 
teaching materials used. 

In The Teaching of History in the United States William Cart- 
wright discusses the teaching of history in public schools, and 
Arthur Bining discusses the subject as it applies to colleges and 
universities. 

Dr. Cartwright writes of his part of the study: 


This report may be divided into two parts. The first three chapters 
describe the organization and contents of history offerings in the 
elementary school, the junior high school, and the senior high school. 
The remaining chapters treat of the materials and methods used in 
teaching. 


Dr. Bining says: 


In this discussion of the teaching of history, a brief presentation 
will be made of the educational philosophies and ideas that form the 
background of the educational activities of the present. This pres- 
entation will be followed by an account of the aims and objectives 
of college teaching and of history; the changes that are taking place 
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in the history curriculum; guidance and counseling; the methods of 
teaching in American colleges; audio-visual aids; required reading 
and written work; the problems of measurement and evaluation; and 
the qualifications and work of the teacher. Some space will be devoted 
to graduate work in history in American universities. 

The purpose of the books is, in part, to explain the teaching 
of history in one country to a person in some other national area. 
Consequently, a hasty glance might classify parts of the books as 
“elementary,” but the over-all view presented offers a profitable 
perspective and insight into the teaching of history. 


Bruce S. MEADOR 
The University of Texas 
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Bock Notes 


Texans will be pleased to learn that the Bureau of Business 
Research at the University of ‘Texas has reprinted the late Elmer 
Johnson’s valuable and long-time out-of-print The Natural Re- 
gions of Texas. Johnson’s study is one of geographic correlation; 
the natural regions of Texas with the resource potentialities are 
presented in an orderly, concise, and clear perspective. The ex- 
cellent maps along with temperature and rainfall charts are val- 
uable aids. A nominal price of one dollar makes it possible for 
interested persons to own a copy. 


J. C. Dykes’ Billy The Kid: The Biography of a Legend (The 
University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1952) is number 
seven in the University of New Mexico publication series in 
literature and language. The work has 437 chronological listings 
on Billy the Kid through the years from 1881 to 1952. Not only 
books, but phonograph records, a radio broadcast, motion pic- 
tures, comic books, and an advertising leaflet have been included 
in the bibliography. Each item has been well annotated. 


DorMAN H. WINFREY 
The University of Texas 


Based on a doctoral dissertation, Wayne S. Cole’s America 
First, The Battle Against Intervention, 1940-1941, is a thorough. 
well-documented history of the organization, activities and cam- 
paigns of that manifestation of isolationism from its inception in 
1940 by a young Princeton graduate, R. Douglas Stuart, to its 
dissolution immediately after the attack on Pearl Harbor. Based 
on five years’ research in the Hoover Library and elsewhere, Cole's 
book is written in a detached fashion. Long the center of isola- 
tionism, the mid-West furnished over two-thirds of the three- 
quarters of a million members belonging to the organization. 
‘Texas and the South were absent. 


Bernard A. Weisberger’s Reporters for the Union, based on a 
doctoral dissertation, describes the development of the war cor- 
respondent from the unrecognized news gatherer to a new pro- 
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fessional type on the American scene. During the Civil War 
these reporters developed the technique of forming public opinion 
and thereby becoming a power to be respected. At least fifty war 
correspondents are portraited, and the leading editors of the 
northern papers, such as J. G. Bennett, Charles A. Dana, and 
Horace Greeley, receive some attention. The author relates with 
humor in a journalistic style the trials and errors of the corres- 
pondents and northern generals and the friction that arose 
between them. Under the protection of “freedom of the press” 
the reporters revealed an amazing amount of military intelligence 
to the Confederate generals. 


CHARLES A. BACARISSE 
The University of Texas 


An authentic and suspenseful adventure story, The Curse of 
the San Andres, draws on author Henry James’ personal experi- 
ences in his search for a lost gold mine in the San Andres Moun- 
tains. The book is both folklore and travelogue, full of remark- 
able descriptions and observances in the New Mexico area de- 
scribed in the writings of Eugene Manlove Rhodes. It is a publi- 
cation of the Pageant Press of New York City ($3.00) . 


H. BarLEy CARROLL 
The University of Texas 


Specifically Water Requirements Survey: Texas High Plains, by 
John R. Stockton and Stanley A. Arbingast, is “‘a study of re- 
source utilization, industrial development potentials, popula- 
tion growth and water use” in what is best known as the Pan- 
handle-Plains. Or, in plainer English, this book is a guess at how 
much the Panhandle is going to grow by the year 2010 and 
how much water it is going to need then. That water is Texas’ 
most important natural resource has become increasingly appar- 
ent in recent years as water shortages have been felt in Texas 
cities from the humid Gulf Coast region to the semi-arid Staked 
Plains. Water rationing of a sort is now a common occurrence in 
most West Texas cities, and in the subhumid Plains region with 
which this book is concerned, water, or the lack of it, has always 
been an influential factor in the life of the region. This study, 
therefore, may be of especial interest to the people of the Pan- 
handle. This mimeographed book of about 100 pages is pub- 
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lished by the Bureau of Business Research at the University of 
Texas. 


The Industrial Potential of Texas, an 814x11-inch lithographed 
booklet, is a posthumous publication of some unfinished studies 
by Elmer H. Johnson as extended by the staff of the Bureau of 
Business Research at The University of Texas. The future of 
Texas industry and especially of the associated chemical industries 
looms large on today’s horizon; this publication, in very general 
terms, surveys potential possibilities, concentrating especially on 
these associated chemical industries. The work includes a brief 
chapter entitled ‘Historical Perspective.” 

SEYMouR V. CONNOR 


In American Beginnings: Highlights and Sidelights of the Birth 
of the New World (Public Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 1952) , 
Dr. Jarvis M. Morse purports to take his readers on “‘a personally 
conducted tour of noteworthy writings on British-America pub- 
lished before 1775.” Sight-seeing, or more aptly, “‘historian-seeing,” 
on the trip is interesting, and the author's brief commentaries on 
the contents of colonial source materials do not lose the flavor 
of the originals. Morse ranges, for example, from the first appear- 
ance of the word squunckes in writings about America to an 
appraisal of America’s prospects by William, and possibly Ed- 
mund, Burke several years before the Revolution. The author’s 
choice of historiographical highlights from the discoverers to the 
Revolution is an optional one. Yet the reader “shakes hands” with 
a sufficient number of: contemporary-colonial historians, from 
Newfoundland to the West Indies to seventeenth and eighteenth 
century British writers about the New World, to know where to 
look for additional data. 

Writers in the colonial field should find American Beginnings 
an ample cross-section of colonial historical works. It should be 
useful also for those who would lend to their lectures some 
measure of the human interest in colonial history which Morse 
has succeeded in recounting in this study. 


Howarb LACKMAN 
The University of Texas 
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Proceedings of the Conference on Latin-American Fine Arts 
(University of ‘Texas Press, 1952) comes as the thirteenth in 
the Latin-American Studies Series and presents in collected 
form nine addresses delivered before the Latin-American fine 
arts conference held at the University of Texas in June, 1951. 
Herein distinguished scholars from the United States, Mexico, 
and Guatemala reveal something of the achievements of certain 
Latin-American nations in the fields of drama, music, and the 
pictorial arts. With keen intellectual penetration they show the 
struggle for development and disclose, sometimes with unantic- 
ipated frankness, the obstacles confronting the serious artist in 
present-day Latin America. Since so much artistic achievement is 
now in evidence in both Central and South America, as well as in 
the islands of the Caribbean, it is to be lamented that the con- 
ference discussions could not have been more inclusive; yet they 
do serve to bring us up to date on problems which must be 
applicable to a number of the nations south of our border. 
Though scholarly in content and presentation, none of the essays 
is beyond the comprehension of the general reader, and all are 
of interest to those who seek more knowledge of Latin-American 
art. 

In our somewhat frenzied efforts over the past years to promote 
international sympathy by means of intellectual and cultural 
enlightenment, we too frequently have permitted the flow of 
information to assume one direction only. It is very fitting, there- 
fore, that this conference and its subsequent published proceed- 
ings should be dedicated to a distinguished scholar who for many 
years sought earnestly and effectively to bring to our attention the 
rich cultural tradition of our Latin-American neighbors—the late 
Doctor Charles Wilson Hackett. 


JoHN G. VARNER 
The University of Texas 
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Contributors 


HortTensE WARNER Warp, “The First State Fair of ‘Texas,’ 
is an active writer on Texas. She is the author of Padre Island and 
Cattle Brand and Cowhides and several Texas folklore and poetry 
anthologies. She is especially interested in Nueces County, Colonel 
Henry L. Kinney, and Padre Nicolas Balli. The author of many 
free-lance feature articles on historical subjects, Mrs. Ward is also 
an enthusiast of the fine arts. She is the founding president of the 
Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony, and her hobbies are voice and 
painting. She has been society editor of a Pennsylvania newspaper 
and is now the owner and manager of the Physicians’ and 
Surgeons’ Exchange in Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Louis Lenz, “Texas Money,” is a consulting engineer who has 
long been interested in the history of Texas. His special interests 
are books, pamphlets, bonds, currency, old letters, circulars, and 
any other documents on early and late ‘Texas history. Lenz is an 
enthusiastic collector of Texas Indian relics, pistols, and guns, in 
addition to early Texas currency. He is a past president of the 
Yanaguana Society and the Texas Philatelic Association and a 
member of several historical societies in Texas. Lenz now lives in 
Houston. 


ELIZABETH ANN Harper, “The Taovayas Indians in Frontier 
Trade and Diplomacy, 1769-1779,” is at present on the staff of the 
Department of History at the University of Oklahoma and is 
completing the requirements for a Doctor of Philosophy degree in 
history. Miss Harper took her Bachelor of Arts degree in history 
at Oklahoma College for Women in 1950 and a year later received 
a Master of Arts degree in history at the University of Oklahoma. 
Her article is part of her master’s thesis, The Taovayas Indians 
in the Trade and Diplomacy of the Northern Frontier of New 


Spain, 1719-1835. 


LAWRENCE S. THompson, “Travel Books on Texas Published 
in Foreign Countries, 1900-1950,” is director of libraries at the 
University of Kentucky and is a member of literary and bibli- 
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ographic clubs in Copenhagen, Buenos Aires, Stockholm, and Los 
Angeles. He has contributed to European and American period- 
icals in the fields of librarianship, bibliography, literary criticism, 
and Ohio Valley history. Taking degrees from the University of 
North Carolina, the University of Chicago, and the University of 
Michigan, Thompson wrote his doctoral dissertation on Wilhelm 
Waiblinger’s interpretation of Italy. In collaboration with his 
wife he published The Kentucky Novel in 1953 and Waiblinger 
in Italy. 


ARTHUR BeckwitH, “Texas Letter from John Hemphill to his 
Brother, James, in Tennessee,” is a native of England. He studied 
engineering at Middlesbrough Technical College and came to the 
United States soon after graduating to work as an engineer until 
1933, when he began farming in the Rio Grande Valley. He is 
retired president of Beckwith Iron Works of Chicago and now 
raises citrus fruits, cotton, and cattle on his Weslaco farm. A col- 
lector of nineteenth-century postage stamps and early documents, 
Beckwith is interested in the development of Texas history to its 
fullest and the careful preservation of records for the future. 
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78th year of dependable personal service 


SATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION oFPOery, 
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URE Way to SAVE 
Most people realize the wisdom of saving 


money and many do start a savings pro- 
gram ... but too few ever reach their goal. 


One of the surest ways to save is through 
life insurance. Money saved through life 
insurance will provide funds for retirement 
...for the education of children, and for 
other worthwhile purposes. Should a man 
not live to complete his insurance savings 
program, then his family will receive the 
sum he planned to save...in full... which 
you'll agree is wonderful security for them. 


Why not let the Southland Representative 
show you how easy. . . and how rewarding 
. it is to save... the Southland way. 

ASSETS OVER $158,000,000 
Insurance in Force Over $760,000,000 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
Over $109,000,000 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HOME OFFICE e DALLAS. TEXAS 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH e@ HOSPITALIZATION e@ GROUP 
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Esso Extra 


GASOLINE 


First sales 


among premium gasolines 
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HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
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JAMES RALPH WOOD, PRESIDENT 


Fifty Years of 
Faithful Service to Texans... 


Southwestern Life received its business 
charter from the State of Texas on March 
10, 1903, and issued its first life insurance 
policy on July 4, 1903. 


Today—a half century later—Southwest- 
ern Life is just as big as the people of 
Texas have chosen to make it. Their faith 
and support have caused it to become the 
largest life insurance company in the na- 
tion which does business only in its home 
state. The Company is proud to announce 
that during this fiftieth anniversary year 
insurance in force on the lives of South- 
western Life policyowners has reached and 
now exceeds the sum of one billion dollars. 


HOME OFFICE © DALLAS 
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The following publications of 
The Texas State Historical Association 


are available for sale: 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin William- 
son: Texas’ Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: 
Founder of Texas, 1793-1886: A Chapter in the 
Westward Movement of the Anglo-American People. 
1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835- 
1860: A Study from the United States Census. 1949. 
Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Im- 
prints, 1846-1860. 1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, Vols. I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1987. 1950. 
$12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, 
Texas. 1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and Hutchinson, C. A., Post 
City, Texas. 1952. $5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Order from: 


TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 


University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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Samuel Maverick, Texan: 1803-1870 


A COLLECTION OF LETTERS, 
JOURNALS AND MEMOIRS 


Edited by RENA MAVERICK GREEN 


“As a depiction of the ways of life in old-time Texas and 
as a revelation of humanity, the book is worthy to be 
placed alongside Noah Smithwick’s recollections and 
Thomas Jefferson Green’s journal of the Mier Expedition. 
It is reality itself. Mrs. Green has amalgamated a variety of 
materials with skill, wisdom and knowledge.”—J. FRANK 
DOBIE. 


“In the whole field of Texana I know of nothing that 
surpasses it. It is a genuine contribution to Texana and 
should serve as a model for those who attempt similar 
compilations.”-PROFESSOR HERBERT GAMBRELL. 


“There are priceless passages that capture in a few phrases 
the flavor of frontier life as whole novels often fail to do. 
The work is a delightful reading experience.”—HAROLD 
MONROE, FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM. 


“A book of permanent importance, it will take its place as 
one of the most important sources for the history of the 
Republic and the early State of Texas. It contains the most 
complete collection of firsthand material ever assembled 
on the origin of the word ‘maverick,’ with a small ‘m.’ 
It is capably edited in scholarly style."--GERALD ASH- 
FORD, SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS. 


“The book is a thoroughly charming and thoroughly doc- 
umented account of early Texas life.”—BETTY SCHEIBL, 
SAN ANTONIO LIGHT. 
ORDER FROM 
RENA MAVERICK GREEN 
616 Maverick Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


PRICE $6.00 
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WHEN YOU BUY THESE BOOKS 
YOU BECOME ... 


A COLLECTOR OF TEXANA‘ 


*You pursue a distinguished hobby of which you may be proud. 


Every Naylor book is handsomely bound and properly priced on 
publication and often increases in value as the days go by. Some- 
times its value increases many times its original cost. 


Here are a few fitles to look for this Fall: 


PIONEERING NORTH TEXAS — W. Henry Miller 
EARLY DAYS IN TEXAS — Felda Davis Shanklin 
A TEXAN’S ANTIC-DOTES — Fred J. Tarrant 


Write THE NAYLOR COMPANY 
baal Book Publishers 


Catal 
pitied SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
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Over 


Over 
Over 


500 


500 
500 


Books 


Books 
Books 


On 


On 
On 


Texas 


Texas 
Texas 


Price List on Request 


I sincerely try to locate out of print books for 
anyone. There is no charge for this service. 


W. M. MORRISON 
P. O. Box 12076 


Houston, Texas 
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Tom Lea 


A PORTFOLIO OF SIX PAINTINGS 
With an introduction by J. FRANK DosiE 


Prepared by master craftsmen, here are six handsome full-color 
prints of Tom Lea’s finest western paintings—“Fighting Bull,” 
“The Pacing White Mustang,” “Trail Herd,” “Lonely Town,” 
“The Shining Plain,” and “The Hills of Mexico.” Each print 
is approximately 11x14 inches in size, and each is mounted on a 
heavy sheet of stiff antique paper, ready for framing. 

J. Frank Dobie has contributed an intimate and discerning 
biographical sketch of Tom Lea, his close personal friend. 

The prints and folder are enclosed in a sturdy portfolio. 

$15.00 


Gulf to Rockies 


THE HERITAGE OF THE FORT WORTH 
AND DENVER-COLORADO AND 
SOUTHERN RAILWAYS, 1861-1898 


by RicHarp C. OvERTON 


The colorful railroad builders of the nineteenth century played 
a vital role in the development of the American West. In 
Gulf to Rockies, Richard C. Overton describes the difficulties 
faced by men like John Evans and General Grenville M. Dodge 
as they struggled to open up the mineral treasures of the 
Rocky Mountains through the construction of a railroad to the 
Gulf of Mexico. About 440 pages, illustrated by photographs, 
maps, charts, and drawings by Reginald Marsh. $5.00 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS PRESS, AUSTIN 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


A Journal of Texas History 


The following back volumes of the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly are now available. 


Volumes I through XX, except Volumes I and XVIII, 
which are out of print. 


$8.50 per volume unbound; 
$12.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


Volumes XXI through LVI, except Volumes XXII, XXIII, 
XXIV, XXV, XXXII, and XLIII, which are out of 
print. 


$5.50 per volume unbound; 
$9.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


All quotations subject to prior sale. Prices subject to 
change without notice. 


Annual Membership $5.00 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011, UNIVERSITY STATION 


>. AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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ANNOUNCING THE 
NEW ONE-VOLUME 
EDITION OF... 


History of Cevas 


By Henderson Yoakum 


Texana collectors may now have this valuable 
item in a handsome new one-volume edition. 
Originally published in 1855, this first complete, 
accurate, and objective history of Texas covers 
the early period to annexation. 


“Mr. Yoakum seems to have collected with 
great care all the existing material, with much 
that has never yet appeared in print. All con- 
temporary accounts, personal narratives, private 
correspondence, individual reminiscences, news- 
paper statements, and official documents are 
called in requisition.” De Bow Review, Septem- 
ber, 1875. A Facsimile. One-volume edition. 
Rich blue buckram binding stamped with ma- 
roon and gold. 1058 pages 

$10.00 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 


THE STECK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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Grass Roots History 


by Texas’ youngest writers 


THE JUNIOR HISTORIAN 


written by and for 


Texas high school students 


Recipient of Award of Merit from the American Association 
for State and Local History “for the continued success of its 
Junior Historian program.” 


Published by 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Six issues during school year 


Subscription price — $2.00 
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Now in its thirtieth year... 


Frontier Times 


Only magazine in the world devoted to Frontier 
History, Border Tragedy, and Pioneer Achievement. 


Established at Bandera, Texas, on October 1, 1923, 
by J. Marvin Hunter. 


Now published quarterly at Grand Prairie, Texas, 
by J. Marvin Hunter, Jr. 


$3.00 per year. 75¢ per copy. 


If not available from newsdealer, 
send your order direct to 


1 


FRONTIER TIMES 
2210 West Main Street 
Grand Prairie, Texas 
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If you are interested in the historic past of Texas 
(either as a producer or consumer of history) , you are 
invited to apply for membership in the Texas State 
Historical Association, the oldest learned society in 
Texas. Annual dues are $5.00, and The Southwestern 


Historical Quarterly is sent free to all members. 


Please fill in the form below. 


Texas STATE HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 


GENTLEMEN: 
I should like to apply for membership in the Texas 
State Historical Association and receive The Southwestern 


Historical Quarterly. 


Signed 


Address 


I enclose $5.00 


Bill me 
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Texas STATE HistoricAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station L) 
Austin 12, Texas 


As a member of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion I should like to recommend the following persons 
for membership: 


Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Name 
Address 
Occupation 


Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Signed 


(7 You may use my name in solicitations. 


[] Do not use my name in solicitations. 
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Onder Nou $30 
The Handbook of Texas 


2 volumes 15,896 topics 2,000,000 words 


1,000 contributors, including 


Wayne Gard 

Gibb Gilchrist 

C. W. Hackett 
Eugene C. Barker J. Evetts Haley 
W. J. Battle Colby D. Hall 
Roy Bedichek W. C. Holden 
R. L. Biesele Elmer H. Johnson 
Curtis Bishop Clifford B. Jones 
R. B. Blake L. W. Kemp 
H. A. Boaz Alex D. Krieger 
Herbert E. Bolton Umphrey Lee 
J. L. Clark A. W. Neville 
Fred R. Cotten L. W. Newton 
I, J. Cox P. I. Nixon 
R. C. Crane William H. Oberste 
M. L. Crimmins R. N. Richardson 
Harbert Davenport C. C. Rister 
G. B. Dealey Joseph W. Schmitz 
E. L. DeGolyer Charles Seymour 
J. Frank Dobie L. F. Sheffy 
David Donoghue Harriet Smither 
Claude Elliott C. L. Sonnichsen 
George C. Engerrand Ralph W. Steen 
L. J. FitzSimon Rex W. Strickland 
Henri Folmer Harris Gaylord Warren 
Herbert Gambrell E. W. Winkler 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB H. BAILEY CARROLL 
Editor-in-Chief Managing Editor 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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